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LITERATURE. 

The Ife of Robert Frampton, Bishop of 
Gloucester, Deprived as a Non-Juror, 1689. 
Edited by T. Simpson Evans, M.A., Vicar 
of Shoreditch. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1876.) 


We have here presented to us, for the first 
time in a complete form, a biography of ‘‘ that 
famous preacher, Dr. Frampton,” whom 
Evelyn sat under at St. Giles’s one Sunday 
in October, 1672, and whom Pepys describes 
six years earlier as a young man of mighty 
ready tongue, discoursing ‘the most like an 
apostle that ever I heard man,” so that 
“it was much the best time that I ever 
spent in my life at church.” What gives 
additional value to this biography is the 
fact of its being the work of a contempo- 
rary, the volume entitled as above being, 
in fact, a literal reproduction of a manu- 
script memoir which came into the hands of 
Mr. Evans about fifty years ago; a chest of 
drawers which had originally belonged to 
the Bishop was its first place of discovery. 

The language and manner of thought 
displayed by the anonymous author of this 
memoir have at times a quaintness which will 
arrest the attention of many readers of 
purely literary tastes; but it is unnecessary 
to criticise the style of a work brought to 
light for the first time so many years after 
completion. The true value and proper 
justification for the appearance in print of 
such memoirs at the present time must be 
sought for in the new illustrations of social 
and political history they contain. That 
from such a point of view alone Frampton’s 
Life is well worth notice we hope to prove 
even in the brief space necessarily accorded 
to us here for its consideration. 

Robert Frampton, born at Pimpern, near 
Blandford, in February 1622, was the son of 
a small farmer, a man described as of great 
industry, strict virtue, and eminent piety. 
The eagerness for learning he displayed at 
the free school of Blandford led to his being 
transplanted when but fifteen to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. His tutor there, 
however, showed little desire to impart such 
knowledge as he possessed to the promising 
pupil placed under his care, for we are told 
“he read but twice to this Robert in three 
terms ;” so his friends procured his migra- 
tion to Christ Church. Frampton took his 
bachelor’s degree in a manner creditable 
enough; but the later period at which he 
hoped to be admitted Master of Arts proved 
a troublous one. The Covenant had be- 
come a test, so, rather than make the viola- 
tion of his’ oath of allegiance a step to his 
advancement, he left the university and re. 





turned to his parents, “ where, if there was 
less of learning, there was yet piety and 
content.” 

In the country, Frampton supported him- 
self for a time as a tutor and schoolmaster ; 
but, says our chronicler, inoffensive as man 
can live, enemies will rise. The enemy in 
this case rose in the person of one Gage, a 
tailor advanced to the degree of an officer 
in the Parliamentary army, a man of reso- 
lution -in a battle, but of small personal 
valour, it would seem, in a detached quarrel. 
The description given of the fights between 
the future bishop and the ex-tailor—for 
blows had as large a share in their enmity 
as words—is very ludicrous, but far too long 
for insertion here. Having taken holy orders, 
Frampton accepted the post of domestic 
chaplain to the Earl of Elgin, at Ampthill, 
“a house built by the famous Sir Philip 
Sydney, upon the model of that of Falander 
in his as famous Arcadia.” In this family, 
we read, he had the opportunity of convers- 
ing with the then greatest men for wit and 
parts, as “‘ Waller, Denham, and the famous 
Hudibras;” while at the house of Lord 
Elgin’s sister, the great Countess of Devon- 
shire, he met the. “famous Thomas Hobs, a 
tutor in that family, and a constant auditor 
of Mr. Frampton.” A curious story, mark- 
ing the Protector’s position at this time, is 
best told in the words of the biographer 
himself. 


“During his residence in that noble Lord's 
family, he, as hath been before said, had the 
a ag of being known to and respected by the 
noble Countess of Devonshire, who frequently 
consulted him not only as a divine but in matters 
of consequence of other kinds, as particularly in 
the case of her paying a visit to that monstrous 
villain Oliver Crceirsell, then at the height of 
his glory, to w’ch he made his way not only by 
the bloud of his Sovereign, but by the murther of 
his stout opposer Charles Cavendish, the Coun- 
tesses own son, who scorning quarter from a rebell 
fell by the hand of Oliver himself; yet as that lucky 
rebell had his eyes about him, so he could not 
but see the then Earl of Warwick, a grandson of 
the Countess, to be, if not a fit, yet a proper 
match for his daughter, he being poli- 
tickly set upon, if not preserving the government 
in his family, yet of setting their posterity near 
the crown as matching into the noblest familys of 
which Rich must be one, and the grandmother 
be invited to Hampton Court by his highness, 

** Now tho’ she abhorr'd both the acquaintance 
and tie allyance, yet by the politicks more sway’d 
than by her inclination she must accept them 
both. Upon this she one day finding Mr. Framp- 
ton in her gardens, who was withdrawing upon 
her Ladyships approaches, she desir'd him to stay 
and in their walk she comunicates the whole to 
him and asks his opinion how she should behave 
in such an untoward conjuncture. He with 
modesty refers to her Ladyship’s wisdom and 
honor as more likely to direct her than his expe- 
rience of the world; but after he had recounted 
all that traytors villainy, supposed he had said 
enough; but she pressed him to speak clearly 
what he thought she ought to do, who modestly 
reply'd that as a divine he should resolve her 
Ladyship in the words of St. Paul with such a 
one no not to eat. But however the visit was 
made and the match succeeded but did not answer 
the end proposed, the gentleman dying not long 
after his marriage. However this frankness of 
Mr. Frampton, adued to his other good qualitica- 
tions, begat a lasting esteem of him in the mind 
of that noble lady.” 


The last mark of her ladyship’s attach- 





ment was to appoint him to preach her 
funeral sermon at Chatsworth, bequeathing 
him to that end the usual reward of forty 
pounds and mourning. 

Frampton’s frequent and very successful 
preaching in London soon attracted notice 
in high quarters, and, the boldness of his 
expressions offending the ears of the rulers 
of the Commonwealth, his friends sought 
means to remove him from a scene where 
his great gifts were likely to prove at such 
a time rather a hindrance than a help to him. 
The kindness of an eminent Levant mer- 
chant procured him the post of chaplain to 
the company’s factory at Aleppo. In Syria 
Frampton must have lived nearly fifteen 
years; but there being a sad lack of dates 
in this memoir, we can only make a guess at 
the time. The experiences of the factory 
chaplain among the Turks, Greeks, and 
Arabs by whom he was surrounded fill some 
sixty pages, and these by no means the least 
entertaining ; we must pass them by, how- 
ever, to trace the latter part of his life. In 
1666, a short visit to London just after the 
great fire led to an invitation to preach on 
the great calamity. Such fervour and earnest- 
ness did he show on the occasion that the 
notice of the King was attracted, and a 
command to officiate one day at Whitehall 
brought about a personal interview with 
Charles, not without its fruit in after days. 
It was not till 1670, however, that Framp- 
ton finally gave up his duties at Aleppo, 
circumstances connected with his marriage 
two or three years before rather than the 
spur of ambition driving him to settle once 
more in England. 

Two months after landing he became 
preacher at the Rolls—when Sir Harbottle 
Grimston was Master—and, shortly after- 
wards, chaplain to the Lord Keeper, Sir 
Orlando Bridgman. In 1673 he was made 
Dean of Gloucester, notwithstanding his 
having given offence to King Charles by 
two very plain-spoken sermons, and having 
been personally rebuked by him for them. 
He was advanced to the bishopric of Glouces- 
ter in 1681. Numerous instances are given 
us in these pages of the boldness with which 
he attacked ‘“‘ Papists and Fanatics,” even 
in the reign of James, a boldness which 
“wrought the Bishop much trouble from 
the Bigots and less advised of both 
sorts, the one by sending a sackfull of cant- 
ing books with as canting letters conjuring 
him in the name of the Lord to disperse 
them for the good of sonls, and many such 
like ways.” Frampton, we read, spent 
most of his time with his seven brethren in 
the Tower, though under no confinement 
there, as they were ; and, when withdrawing 
at night, his coach was pressed by multitudes 
of people for his benediction. The regard in 
which he was held even by the King is well 
told by the following, referring to the time 
when the bishop was often commanded to 
preach at Whitehall, though James was 
celebrating mass within the precincts of it :— 


“The Princess [of Denmark} that Sunday dined 
with the King, who asked her, who preached at 
his chapel? Says she, the bishop of Gloster; why 
then, says the King, Nanny (which was the tender 
appellation the King allways used to her, he being 
a most indulgent Father, let the world asperse 
him as they will) thou hadst, I am sure, an ex- 
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eellent sermon, and then, speaking to the Queen, 
said, Mad™, I take that Bishop of Gloster to be as 
ood a man and as excellent a preacher as ever I 
knew; I have heard him often with great satis- 
faction, I think never any man with the like.” 

Frampton’s language partook occasionally 
of the freedom of the times, for when he 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Willixm and Mary, and was attacked in 
eonse’vence by Thomas Firmin—still re- 
mer! «:<d for his liberal benefactions to the 
distre «co French Protestants—in a speech 
beginning “My Lord, I hope you will not 
be a non-conformist now in your old age,” 
the Bishop thus replies, ‘I am growing old, 
"tis true, but did never think I should have 
been so old as to be upbraided with non- 
conformity by you that are a non-conformist 
to all Christendom besides a few lowsy sec- 
tarys in Poland,’ an allusion to Firmin’s 
Socinian views. 

The circumstances attending the depriva- 
tion of his see, and the touching account of 
his life during retirement must be sought 
for in the book itself. We may fitly conclude 
this notice of the memoir in the words of its 
editor :-— 

“Were it only for the narrative of his depriva- 
tion and of his subsequent life, I do not doubt 
that this volume would be welcomed by all who 
ean appreciate the spirit of cheerful self-sacrifice, 
which, as his biographer says with truth, consti- 
tutes the great glory of his character. In his 
honesty, his sense of humour, his generosity, his 
personal bravery, his readiness in moments of 
danger, his eagerness to aid the suffering and the 
oppressed, in his broad charity, and in his abiding 
sense of duty to a higher than human law, Robert 
Frampton is an Englishman of the best type; and 
I believe that his countrymen of a later generation 
will be glad to make his acquaintance in these 
pages.” 

2 J. J. CartwricHt. 








New Lands within the Arctic Circle. Narra- 
tive of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship 
“* Tegetthof’” in the Years 1872-74. By 
Julius Payer, one of the Commanders of the 
Expedition, with Maps and Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. Translated 
from the German with the Author’s Appro- 
bation. Two Volumes. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1876.) 


In niz beguzared was the soothing Arabic 
proverb inscribed on the cabin wall of the ice- 
imprisoned ship of whose fortunes these two 
handsome volumes are the narrative. “ This 
too will pass away” must have been the 
consolation of the ennwyé reviewer who, 
for the last two years has had to wade 
through the weary, dreary, silly piles of 
réchaugé travel, oft-told tales of adventures, 
badly-compiled picture-books, and the end- 
less small-beer chronicles of the Arctic 
regions which the public interest in Captain 


Nares’ expedition had brought prematurely } 


into the world. In niz beguzared—this too 
has passed away. Our gallant countrymen 
have returned, and have told us enough 
to whet our curiosity to hear the fuller tale 
on which it is understood their accom- 
plished commander is engaged. The Bremen 
Polar Society’s expedition to Siberia is home 
or homeward bound; Messrs. Seebohm and 
Brown are in labour with their Petschora Re- 
searches of 1875 ; and now we have at last in 
English the narrative of the ever-memorable 





expedition commanded by Lieutenants Wey- 
precht and Payer. At once, let us say that 
it is one of those books in presence of which 
the reviewer’s occupation is gone. To criti- 
cise it would be almost impertinence, and 
would certainly be ungenerous. The deeds of 
which it is the record are almost unparalleled 
in theannals of Arctic adventure, and the mere 
language in which they are related is of 
very minor importance. Even on these 
grounds, however, Herr Payer’s narrative 
requires no apology at the hands of its 
frierids. It is quite as interesting as either 
Kane’s or McClintock’s, and has the re- 
deeming advantage of having none of the 
tall-talk so abundant in the first, and of 
being told with even more literary grace 
and skill than the latter. In scientific im- 
portance there is nothing which in any de- 
gree approaches it in our Frozen-Sea 
literature at present. To attempt an ana- 
lysis of what is an analysis itself within 
anything like the space we can afford would 
be out of the question ; nor shall we attempt 
it. Luckily the main facts of the expedi- 
tion are already known to most of our 
readers. They appeared fully in this and 
other journals when the expedition re- 
turned to Europe more than two years 
ago. They were also published by Lieu- 
tenants Weyprecht and Payer, in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
(vol. xlv. pp. 1-33), on the occasion of their 
receiving the Society’s medals last year. 
They have also been incorporated into a 
variety of popular books, such as Mr. Mark- 
ham’s well-known volume. Wemay, therefore, 
take for granted that our readers know that 
the Tegetthof left Bremen on June 13, 1872, 
to explore the region to the east of Novai 
Zemlai, and, if possible, to penetrate to 
Behring Straits ; that, on August 20, it got 
fast embedded in the ice, from which it never 
got free; that it drifted north in the floe, 
enabling the expedition to discover Franz- 
Josef Land, and that, finally, after staying by 
it two winters, the adventurers, twenty-two 
in number, deserted their ship, and after 
terrible hardships succeeded in reaching 
Tromsoe on September 3, exactly 812 days 
after they had left it. 

Every section contains something on which 
it would be easy to comment for pages. 
But it is necessary to exercise self-denial in 
the midst of such an embarras de richesse. We 
may, therefore, select a few points on which 
to remark. The cold experienced either in 
Franz-Josef Land or in the pack was scarcely 
so great as that recorded in the higher 
latitude, in close vicinity to land, in which 
the Alert wintered. The minimum monthly 
mean in the ice was 36°°9 Reaumur. The 
coldest day in Franz-Josef Land was on 
March 14, 1873, when the thermometer on 
the Sonklar Glacier fell to 40°°5 of Reaumur 
below zero. They had taken some rum with 
them, and as each took his share he knelt 
down and allowed another to shake it into 
his mouth, without bringing the metal cup 
in contact with his lips. 


“This rum, though it was strong, seemed to 
have lost all its strength and fluidity. It tasted 
like innocent milk, and its consistence was that of 
oil. The bread was frozen so hard that we feared 
to break our teeth in biting it, and it brought 
blood if we ate it, The attempt to smoke a cigar 





was a punishment rather than an enjoyment, be- 
cause the icicles on our beards always put them 
out, and when we took them out of our mouths 
they were frozen ; even the shortest pipes met the 
same fate. The instruments I used in surveying 
seemed to burn when I touched them, and the 
medals which my companions wore on their 
breasts felt like hot iron.’ 

Cold is depressing and enfeebles the power 
of the will. At first it stimulates to action, 
but this undue vigour is followed by a re- 
action, torpidity ensues, and exertion is soon 
succeeded by adesire to rest. This alternate 
action and torpor induces a feeling in those 
exposed to it as if they were intoxicated. 
Their jaws get stiff and trembling; they 
speak with great effort; they display an 
uncertainty in all their movements, and the 
stupor of somnambulists in their action and 
thoughts. 

“Most of the circumpolar animals escape, as 
much as they can, the horrors of the frost: some 
migrate; others, burying themselves in holes, 
sleep throughout the winter. The fish which 
are found in the small pools of sweet water on 
the land are frozen in when these pools freeze, 
and awake to life and movement again only when 
the pools are thawed.” 

As there has been some dispute regarding 
the extreme cold endured by man, the fol- 
lowing list may be interesting. Back re- 
corded at Fort Reliance January 17, 1833 
—44° R.; Hayes, March 17, 1861,—44 °R., 
Néverow, in Jakutzk, January 31, 1838, 
—47°'3 R.; Kane, —45° R.; Maclure, —47°R.; 
John Ross, —39° R. ; and Parry, —38°°6 R. ; 
Nares’ and Rae’s observations of 72° below 
zero (F'.) are so recent as to be familiar. 
There can be little doubt that the Tindras 
of Siberia and Arctic Russia and the Barren 
Grounds of North America are the coldest 
regions on the face of the earth. Payer 
found on Franz Josef Land terraces. These 
have also been found in Smith Sound, 
and something similar has been observed 
around the whole Polar Basin, and they 
have been regarded as certain proofs that 
the extreme northern land is slowly rising. 
That is probably true. Still, at the same 
time, the terraces are not a proof of this 
fact, and we are rather surprised to find 
so accurate and logical an observer as M. 
Payer falling into this “vulgar error.’”’ No 
one has ever lived long enough in the Polar 
regions to be certain that the coasts are 
rising, probable as this may be. We also 
find similar “terraces,” containing remains 
of recent animals, in South Greenland, in 
the Danish possessions. Now, the whole 
region, south of at least 72° north latitude, 
we know to be sinking. Accordingly the 
only safe deduction to be drawn from the 
terraces in Franz-Josef Land, in Grant’s Land, 
and in Greenland, is that they are proof of 
an old rise of the land, not of one going on at 
present. We are also equally disinclined to 
coincide with the distinguished author when 
he describes (vol. ii. p. 78) West Greenland 
as a high glacier plateau, and East Green- 
land as 

“a magnificent Alpine land, with a comparatively 
rich vegetation ard abundant animal life. How 
and when the transition between these opposite 
characters takes place in the interior is as yet 
utterly unknown.’ 

M. Payer never visited West Greenland, 
and though he wintered on the opposite 
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coast seems, like other of his distinguished 
companions with whom we have conversed, 
utterly unable to grasp the nature of the 
great “inland ice’’ which covers, so far as 
we know, the whole interior from north to 
south in the form of a great “ice-cap.” 
Lieutenant Payer penetrated up Franz- 
Josef Fjord, and saw no inland ice ; he as- 
cended some of the East Greenland eleva- 
tions, and equally saw no sign. Hence, he 
concludes that the inland ice is a pheno- 
menon of the west coast. However, if he 
had penetrated some of the long West 
Greenland Fjords, he would equally have 
seen no ice; and if he had climbed some of 
the elevations in Mid-Greenland, he would 
also have witnessed “a magnificent Alpine 
land, with a comparatively rich vegetation 
and abundant animal life.” In reality the in- 
land ice is often distant from twenty to sixty 
miles from the west coast, but invariably 
whenever the “ outskirts’ have been passed 
over—and in these “outskirts” are moun- 
tains 2,000, 3,000, and even 6,000 feet in 
height—the inland ice is reached. And so 
it would, in all likelihood, be if anyone had 
penetrated sufficiently far from the coast of 
East Greenland. We regret to see M. 
Payer, through a misunderstanding of the 
real nature of the physical geography of 
Greenland, perpetuating an error which in 
another form has been long enough in 
print. In a second edition we trust to see 
it corrected, or, if he still persists in it, 
explained and defended. We might also 
have wished him to more clearly ex- 
plain the nature of the different colours of 
the Arctic Sea. This alteration of hue is 
not due to ice alone. It is, as we long ago 
pointed out, caused by the presence of an 
enormous quantity of minute diatomaceae 
in certain portions of it. This observa- 
tion the reviewer would not have thought 
worthy of narrating, though it ought to 
have been known to M. Payer, as it was 
published in Petermann’s Geographische 
Mittheilungen, a work on board the Teget- 
hoff. It was, however, confirmed by his old 
commander, Karl Koldewey (Die erste 
Deuische Nordpolar-Ezpedition, 1868, s. 24), 
by the Swedish expedition to Spitzbergen, 
and by Nordenskjéld on his Greenland ex- 
pedition (Redegérelse for en Expedition till 
Grinland dr 1870, p. 15, and Geol. Maga- 
azine, vol. ix. pp. 9-10), and M. Payer him- 
self refers to similar observations being 
made by Sir James Ross in the Antarctic 
regions. We have, perhaps, exhausted our 
friendly criticism if we venture to doubt 
whether the sound supposed once to attend a 
display of the Aurora Borealis is so “ uni- 
versally discredited” by scientific men. 
We confess, after knowing the gist of 
the whole controversy, and guarding against 
every cause of error, that we believed 
that we had heard, both in 1861, off the 
mouth of Frobisher Strait, and in 1867, off 
South Greenland, the peculiar sound like 
silk crackling, or @ bullet whistling through 
the air, as described by Lieut. Hood; of 
Franklin’s first expedition. These faults, 
are, however, of very little importance in a 
narrative which abounds with valuable facts 
in almost every department of science— 
though the scientific treatises on the expedi- 
tion are stillin preparation. We are farther 





lost in surprise at the valuable work done, 
when we remember how badly manned the 
vessel was, and how, with the exception 
of the surgeon, the commanders and the 
ordinary officers, there were no scientific 
men on board, and that what they rescued 
in their terrible escape is only a moiety of 
what was achieved. The whole expedi- 
tion cost but 18,0002. sterling. It demon- 
strates anew, what Nares has only proved 
anew, how utterly useless ships are for 
Polar exploration, except to convey the ex- 
pedition to the scene of action, and as 
storehouses to fall back upon. Sledges and 
boats will be the future matériel which 
must be relied on. M. Payer is not, how. 
ever, sanguine of this generation reaching 
the Pole, unless by means of balloons, and 
thinks small ships are better for exploration 
than large ones. Autumn he prefers to 
spring for sledging purposes. He thinks 
that if the commander sees that any fur- 
ther attempts would be useless that season, 
it would be better to come home, and 
again to tackle the floes another year. In 
this he confirms the wisdom of Sir George 
Nares’ course, and we only hope that the 
gallant commander of the Alert and Disco- 
very may again have an opportunity of pro- 
fiting by his experience of 1875-76. Indeed, 
the whole of M. Payer’s section on fitting 
and conducting Arctic expeditions is of the 
greatest value to those whose duty it may 
be to superintend such work, but is also of 
interest to that pariah of literature, ‘‘ the 
general reader.” Neither is M. Payer by any 
means sanguine of the “ Gulf Stream route,” 
and if ballooning is to be the fature of Polar 
exploration, then Smith Sound is as good as, 
if not better than, any other route. Wey- 
precht, however, believes that Polar stations 
at which simultaneous observations are to 
be made, and from which pioneer parties 
well hardened to the “ north wind’s breath ” 
could set out, will be the most profitable 
method in which for long to come the Polar 
region can be explored. On this, as on 
all other points touching the Far North, 
these volumes abound with suggestions. 
We only wish we could have quoted from 
them at greater length. Enough has, how- 
ever, been said to indicate their great value 
and the esteem in which they must ever be 
held. No such work on the Arctic regions 
has been published within the memory of 
this generation, and until we have Sir George 
Nares’ official narrative in extenso, it is im- 
possible that we can have anything fit to 
place alongside of M. Payer’s New Lands. 
Rosert Brown. 








First Platform of International Law. By Sir 
Edward C. Creasy, M.A., Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the Hon. the Four Inns 
of Court, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, &c. 
(London: Van Voorst, 1876.) 


Tue author has added another name to the 
list of our Indian and Colonial Judges whose 
minds have not become cramped by judicial 
routine and disabled from resuming, on their 
retirement from the Bench, the study of law 
in a larger sense than that in which they 
have had to administer it. Sir Edward 
Creasy was Professor of History in the 
University of London before he undertook 





the duties of the Chief-Justiceship of Ceylon, 
and we consider the breadth of his juridical 
teaching to furnish an example of the great 
value of historical studies as a preparation 
for the study of jurisprudence, more espe- 
cially when jurisprudence is to be applied 
to determine the measure of right between 
independent political communities. There 
is no country, indeed, where that jurispru- 
dence ought to be more studied than in 
England, “for there is no country,” as Sir 
Edward has aptly observed in the Preface 
to his work, “ which can do more than Eng- 
land can now do and must do to influence 
the currents of International Law in many 
of its most important branches.’”’ We con- 
sider the-publication of Sir Edward’s work 
to be well timed, and that it is likely to be 
highly useful in popularising the study of 
the science. The title of it is attractive, 
and somewhat novel, although Mr. Hallam 
has inaugurated the phrase, in describing 
the great work of Grotius as “ being as nearly 
original in its general ‘platform’ as any 
work of man can well be in an advanced 
stage of learning and civilisation.” Sir 
Edward, however, states that he has selected 
the title of his book as believing it to repre- 
sent accurately its design, which, while not 
professing to be a full and elaborate treatise 
on International Law, is something more, he 
hopes, than a mere preliminary sketch, to be 
discarded by the advanced student. 

“Tt is meant,” he writes, “to supply a sound 
foundation and a duly-arranged framework, to 
which much must be added from further materials 
and other architects, but which will facilitate the 
acquisition, the orderly grouping, the perception, 
the retention, and the right employment of con- 
tinually increasing stores of knowledge.” 


Without disputing the fitness of his work 
for the purpose contemplated by the author, 
we think that he has rather underestimated 
its value ; but the vastness of the science of 
which he treats, which seeks to unite nations 
together in peaceful submission to the empire 
of Law, justifies modesty, not only on the 
part of the neophyte who stands at the door 
of the temple, but also of the advanced wor- 
shipper and even of the priests of the sanc- 
tuary, among whom an Emeritus Chief 
Justice of Ceylon may fitly claim a place. 
Sir Edward has after mature reflection 
adopted the title of International Law in 
preference to that of Law of Nations. We 
are not quite certain that he has made out a 
case for preferring the phrase introduced by 
Jeremy Bentham to the old term which 
jurists used to employ before Bentham’s 
time, unless it be on the ground that the 
term “ International Law ”’ is of less exten- 
sive import than the term “ Law of Nations,” 
and that it includes all which the author’s 
“ first platform ”’ is intended to discuss. Sir 
Edward, however, is careful to explain that 
by the term “International Law ” he means 
something more than “ Positive Law,” and 
that his work is designed after the model 
of the writings of the great jurists of 
the seventeenth century, who fully recog- 
nised “International Moral Law” as well 
as ‘* International Positive Law,” the 
standpoint of the former being Reason, 
while the standpoint of Positive Law is 
Power. To us it seems open to doubt 
wether the majority of writers who have 
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treated of International Law since Ben- 
tham’s time have not encroached too much on 
tiie proper domain of International Morality, 
and whether the persistence of Mr. Nassau 
Senior (Hdinburgh Review, April, 1843, 
No. elvi.) in retaining the use of the 
phrase “ Law of Nations ””—of which Inter- 
national Law and International Morality 
wre treated by him as subdivisions—has 
not been justified in point of convenience 
to a greater extent than Sir Edward is dis- 
posed to admit. There is at least one emi- 
nent advantage in retaining the ancient 
nomenclature, that it is less likely to bring 
tie reasoning of jurists into apparent con- 
f''ct with the decisions of courts of law, 
which are occasionally called upon to adju- 
cate upon questions of international right. 
}'or instance, in the recent case of the Queen 
wgainst Keyn (the Franconia) the Lord 
Chief Justice of England (we quote from 
the Times report of November 14, 1876) 
bas laid it down that the only sources of 
{uternational Law which courts of law can 
regard as authoritative are treaties and estab- 
‘ixhed usage—a dictum which is in apparent 
vonflict with our author’s conception of In- 
ternational Law, as comprising Moral Law 
by the side of Positive Law, but which is in 
l:armony with Mr. Nassau Senior’s classifi- 
cation. 

There is, unfortunately, a poverty in Eng- 
lish law-phraseology, which Sir Edward 
l:as done well to endeavour to remedy, by 
tre use of the adjective “jural” to signify 
r'ghts and obligations resting on Moral Law, 
as distinguished from rights and obligations 
resting merely on Positive Law. He does 


uot claim to be the inventor of the term, 
which is, as it were, an American coin 
struck from a German die, Dr. Francis 
(Lieber having first given currency to the 
term in his legal writings published in the 


United States. Dr. Whewell, however, has 
wlso adopted the term “jural” in his trans- 
lation of Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis, so 
that the credit of Dr. Lieber’s coinage is 
well established. It happens, however, that 
hardly any two jurists agree in the distinc- 
tion which they draw between jus and lez, 
xo that the adjective “jural” will not be 
exempt from an uncertainty of meaning cor- 
responding to that which attaches to the 
substantive “jus.” 

Sir Edward in his second chapter dis- 
cusses the moral obligation of international 
‘aw, more especially with reference to the 
maxim, “ Pactum serva,” which is in- 
seribed on the tombstone of England’s 
greatest king, Edward I., and he justly de- 
precates the opinion, which seems to be 
gaining ground in the present day, that 
there is nothing morally wrong in the 
‘reach of a treaty, if the State which 
breaks it has been unfairly and hardly 
bound by it. His observations are valuable 
‘st the present moment, and he adheres with 
good reason to Mr. Nassau Senior’s view, 
that the principle of general utility distin. 
guishes the obligation of treaties on the part 
of States from the obligations of engage- 
ments on the part of private persons, inas- 
much as, if the obligations entered into by 
« nation under constraint were uot binding, 
wars would only terminate by the snbjuga- 
tion and utter ruin of the weaker party. In 





illustration of his position he contrasts the 
conduct of the Allied Powers in 1815, who 
relied on the faith of the treaties which they 
concluded with France, with the conduct of 
Prussia in 1871, and he deprecates the ex- 
ample of Russia in 1871, who, in substance, 
repudiated her treaty obligations of 1856, 
which debarred her ships of war from navi- 
gating the Black Sea, although she went 
through the formality of acknowledging, as 
a general principle, that a State cannot nul- 
lify a contract with other States except with 
their consent. Sir Edward has touched upon 
most of the striking events of the present 
century in their bearing upon International 
Law. The Monroe doctrine as announced 
in 1823, the French Intervention in Spain 
in the same year, the Pritchard Affair at 
Tahiti in 1844, the Declaration of Paris in 
1856, the French Intervention in Mexico in 
1862, the Geneva Arbitration, and the 
Brussels Conference, are all very fully 
treated by him. He has also not omitted to 
discuss the applicability of European Public 
Law to Asiatic States, and, among other 
burning questions of the day, the proposal 
that nations should agree to abandon the 
exercise of belligerent right in capturing 
private property on the high seas. Sir 
Edward passes in review all the chief 
authorities in favour of the maintenance of 
the right of capture, and the advocates for 
its abandonment, and avows himself to be 
unable to adopt the new rules proposed by 
Mr. David Dudley Field in his Outlines of 
an International Code on the subject of the 
status of private persons in time of war, and 
on the immunity of private property from 
capture on the high seas. In his “ Epile- 
gomena”’ Sir Edward discusses the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on the Fugitive 
Slave Question, as well as the Privileges 
of Public Ships in Foreign Ports. In a 
word, his work ranges over a large field of 
useful subjects, and he has enriched his text 
with copious historical notes, and his book, 
which is furnished with a good index, is well 
calculated to serve the twofold purpose of a 
useful manual of International Law for youth- 
ful statesmen, and of a storehouse of sound 
principles for students of juridical science. 
“T follow,” he says, ‘ President Woolsey (of 
the United States) in writing for all who are 
cultivating themselves by the study of historical 
and political science, and who by that study are 
qualifying themselves to do their duty as members 
of a free State, which is itself a member of the 
great Commonwealth of Nations.” 


Travers Twiss. 








Etruscan Bologna. By R. F. Burton. 
don: Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 


Wuart English tourist in northern Italy is 
unacquainted with Bologna? The leaning 
towers, the art-galleries, the churches, the 
arcades, and above all a comfortable hotel, 
have their praises too loudly sung in the 
guide-books not to attract the crowd of wan- 
dering sight-seers. Few among them, how- 
ever, are aware that under their feet lies 
another Bologna as well worth exploring as 
the Bologna of to-day. Far away in a 
past of which the very memory has perished, 
the site of Bologna was occupied by 


(Lon- 





Umbrians whose huts have probably been 
found at the Pradello within the modern 
gate of S. Isaia, and their tombs at Vil- 
lanova, “about eight kilométres E.8.E.” of 
the town. This primitive population had 
already entered upon its Iron Age, and since 
the Italian Aryans do not appear to have 
been acquainted with iron before their sepa- 
ration from their European kinsfolk, a long 
period must have elapsed since their first 
entry into Italy. The Umbrians were dis- 
placed by the Etruscans, in whose hands 
Felsina or Bologna became a flourishing 
city. The remains of the Etruscan popula- 
tion have been discovered in abundance, and_ 
three distinct epochs of civilisation can be 
detected in them. At Villanova we may see 
the Etruscan emigrants still practising a 
rude ceramic art; there are no bas-reliefs, 
no inscriptions, no goldsmith’s work, while 
iron is scarce, and the pottery is for the 
most part black, like the antique ware of 
Chiusi. But a little beyond the walls of 
modern Bologna, below the sumptuous 
church of the Madonna di S. Luca and 
within the courts and endless corridors of 
the huge Certosa, now the burialplace of 
the Bolognese dead, the enterprise of Sgr. 
Zannoni has uncovered a necropolis which 
belongs to the best period of Etruscan 
Felsina. The tombs have yielded objects 
which may fitly compare with those found 
in the cities of Central Etruria, and, as a 
large number of the dead have been buried 
and not burned, the anthropologist and crani- 
ologist are allowed ample opportunity for 
essaying their solution of the Etruscan pro- 
blem. One of the most interesting points 
connected with these tombs is the existence 
of tombstones of horse-shoe shape and 
adorned with bas-reliefs. They are gene- 
rally surrounded with a pattern which re- 
presents the waves of the sea, and the 
sculptures not unfrequently relate to the 
native Etruscan mythology. The tombstones 
bear a striking resemblance to those recently 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenae. 

The third and latest epoch of ancient 
Bologna is represented by Marzabotto and 
Misanello, about fourteen miles from the 
modern town. The interments here seem to 
have extended considerably beyond the period 
of the Boian invasion, and specimens of 
archaic art are met with by the side of 
others which belong to a time of advanced 
civilisation. Misanello is situated just above 
the site of an Etruscan city over a small por- 
tion of which Misano now stands. Several 
important discoveries have been made here, 
among others that of a temple, the first yet 
exhumed in Etruria. The streets of the 
old town can still be traced, and what are 
apparently the pebble foundations of the 
houses which ran along their sides have been 
unearthed. The rubbish, as might have 
been expected, contained quantities of broken 
animal bones, besides such other objects as 
“a long iron sword and scabbard, votive 
arms and legs, an aes rude, bronze and iron 
fragments, tiles and pottery, bits of coloured 
glass, worked stones and bones.” In the 
neighbouring necropolis two charming 
bronze statuettes were found, one of Ares 
and Aphrodite, the other of a negro with an 
amphora on his shoulders. Inscriptions, 
both Greek and Etruscan, have been dis- 
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covered at Marzabotto, as well as gold and 
silver ornaments. 

Captain Burton gives an excellent account 
of the discoveries, as well as of the in- 
ferences that may be drawn from them, 
and his book is written with his usual 
liveliness and vigour of style. The reader 
will be prepared, however, for occasional 
statements which show more haste than 
counsel. Thus it is somewhat startling to 
find him taking the “ time-honoured names ”’ 
of Romulus and his kin under his protection, 
and declaring that ‘“M. F. Max Miiller’s 
theory has successfully been proved a solar 
myth.” One is tempted to ask, by whom? 
Pelasgians and ‘“ Pelasgo - Tyrrhenians,”’ 
agaip, figure in his pages as if they were 
well-known historical characters, and it is to 
be hoped that he does not intend to refer the 
Sanskrit eka, the Greek cic, and the Latin 
enus (p. 212), to one and the same origin. 
Count Giovanni can scarcely be said to have 
‘pointed out the thoroughly Aryan words 
mi (1), eka or ekka (hic), suthi (sum), and 
cerus manus = Creator Bonus” in the Eu- 
ganean tongue, since mi, “I,” would not 
and could not be Aryan, suthi is not ‘‘ sum,” 
but “sepulchre,” as it is rightly rendered 
p. 234, and cerws manus comes from the 
Latin Carmen Saliare. It is ungenerous, 
however, to pick out small slips like these in 
a book so full of interest and instruction, and 
it is only the general merit of the work that 
tempts one to do so. 


The book itself is divided into three parts, 
the first dealing with Bologna and its col- 
lections of antiquities, the second with the 
finds made in its neighbourhood, and the 
third with the “Etruscan Man.” Under 
the last heading we have chapters on the 
various traces of man that have been found 
in Italy from the Glacial epoch downwards, 
on the craniology of the Etruscans and other 
inhabitants of Italy, on Prof. Calori’s theo- 
ries—especially his attempt to connect the 
Etruscans with the Phoenicianson—the 
Etruscan language and its decipherers, on 
the inscriptions discovered near Bologna, 
and on the modern Bolognese dialect. Here 
isa rich feast, and one in which anthropo- 
logists and craniologists will take a special 
interest. Prof. Calori’s craniological con- 
clusions are of considerable importance. 
The dolichocephalic Etruscan skull is ‘ pro- 
nounced to be different from all the Italic 
crania, Ligurians, Pelasgians, Oscans, Um- 
brians, and Romans.” It is— 


“distinguished by a superior cranial capacity, by 
& somewhat longer form, by less disproportion 
between the pre-auricular and post-auricular halves, 
by inereessa length of face, by more frequent 
prognethion, and finally by greater disproportion 

tween the transverse diameter of the lower 
frontal and the inter-zygomatic lines—peculiarities 
—e make the true Etruscan skull a well-marked 
‘ype. 


The skeletons of the women in the necro- 
polis of La Certosa show certain analogies 
with the negro, ‘as the proportional length 
of the forearm to the whole arm and the 
thigh to the leg, together with a higher 
degree of prognathism.” 

_ The most interesting inscription met with 
in the excavations is one from La Certosa, 
which fixes the Etruscan character of the 





place. A photograph I have before me 
confirms the accuracy of the facsimile given 
by Captain Burton, but the translation he 
appends is not quite correct. It should be 
“JT am the tomb of Thankvilu (Tanaquil), 
daughter of Titla (Titlalus).” The ordinary 
suthi, ‘“‘tomb,” is here written suwti, a pro- 
nunciation probably peculiar to the North 
Etruscan dialect. 

The modern Bolognese dialect is a curious 
variety of Italian, and differs widely from 
the classical speech. Who, for instance, 
could be expected to divine the meaning of 
‘** A n’vuoi t’ m’ in parl, S’gnor” (I won’t 
have you speak to me about it, Sir), when 
rapidly spoken? Captain Burton gives an 
account of three volumes written in this 
dialect, one of which is a kind of modern 
Song of Solomon, another a humorous nar- 
rative of the deliverance of Vienua from the 
Turks, and the third a collection of short 
poems by a modern Bolognese writer. I 
gather that me or mi and ti are used instead 
of io and tu, an interesting illustration of the 
process which is driving I and thow out of 
popular English. A, or ai, is employed for 
the first person only where it would be 
emphatic. 

Captain Burton’s book lacks but one 
thing to make it complete, and that is a 
map of Bologna and its neighbourhood. 
We have a “ Synoptical Table of the Paleo- 
ethnological Remains of Central Italy ;”’ the 
reader would have been grateful had it been 
accompanied by a plan showing the position 
of the various localities mentioned in the 
volume. A. H. Sayce. 








Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin et de son 
époque. La jeunesse de Bertrand (1320- 
1364). Par Siméon Luce. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1876.) 


Ir criticism may not call an author to ac- 
count for his choice of a subject, it has 
certainly the right to discuss the manner in 
which the subject has been conceived. We 
shall therefore express our regret that M. 
Luce, divided, doubtless, between the fear of 
undertaking a task which he judged above 
his powers and the desire of utilising for- 
mer and extensive researches in the history 
of the fourteenth century, has thought fit 
to write the history of Dua Guesclin at 
the same time as what he calls his epoch. 
However brilliant, however fertile in re- 
sults the Constable’s career may have 
been, however popular his name, he played 
his part too exclusively on _battle-fields 
to entitle him to be made the pretext for 
tracing a picture of the time. We may 
speak of the epoch of Charles V., of 
Henry IV., of Richelieu, because the influ- 
ence of these great men extended over every 
branch of human activity, but we cannot 
speak of the epoch of Du Guesclin. The 
principal fault of the book of which we are 
about to speak springs from this conception 
of the subject. The hero does not occupy 
enough space in it, and what does not im- 
mediately concern him has either nothing 
whatever to do with him or is not connected 
with him by a sufficiently close link. Thus 
the book has two very distinct parts—the 
Constable’s biography, and the digressions 





We will ex- 


for which he is the pretext. 
amine each part successively. 

- The first period of Du Guesclin’s career is 
enveloped in an obscurity which M. Luce 
has not been able entirely to dissipate. He 
has, however, enriched his hero’s biography 
with a considerable number of new facts, 
and fixed the date of many others already 
known. He places his birth in 1320 or 
1321. Relying on Froissart, who seems 
here to deserve full confidence, he places 
him among the defenders of Rennes against 
the English at the end of 1342, or the begin- 
ning of 1343. He places the taking of the 
Chiteau du Fougeray in the tirst half of 
1350. An unpublished chronicle furnished 
him with the proof that Du Guesclin orga- 
nised a tournament at Pontorson in 1354. 
Though we know already through D’Argentré 
of his participation in the battle of Mont- 
muran and his elevation to the rank of 
chevalier, we have to thank M. Luce for 
having confirmed the authority of the 
Breton historian on this point. It is from 
the same source that he has taken the ac- 
count of the single combat of Du Guesclin 
and Guillanme Trussel, but he augments 
the value of this information by restoring 
the event to its true date. It is again after 
the same historian that he relates the mis- 
sion of Du Guesclin to England and his 
sojourn there, and here again he impresses 
a personal stamp on what he has borrowed 
by assigning to 1354 an event to which his 
guide had fixed the date of 1351.* Learn. 
ing from the same atthor the names of Du 
Guesclin’s companions at the time of the 
siege of Rennes (1356), he applies to his 
hero the information furnished by a judg- 
ment of the parlement upon two of these 
companions, and determines from it his base 
of operations during the siege. He is the 
first who has pointed out the date of the no- 
mination of the future Constabie to the post of 
captain of the garrison at Pontorsou. Thanks, 
too, to M. Luce, we know now that the affair 
of Pas d’Evran took place towards the end of 
1359, and not, as Hay du Chastelet had said, 
in 1351. Before the work of which we are 
speaking we did not know either of the 
taking of Sablé and of Saint-Brice, or the 
battles of the Bridge of Juigné and of 
Briouze, or the part which belongs to Du 
Guesclin in the capitulation of Brézolles, 
or the reduction of Saint-Martin-de-Seez, 
of Saint-Remy and of Cormeilles, nor the 
defeat of Jean Jonel at Pas de Breuil. The 
occupation of Saint-Pol de Léon, the re- 
duction of Aulnay, the assault avd evacua- 
tion of Vaudry, are so many new facts 
which the author has established by help of 
unpublished documents, and which testify 
to the activity of Du Guesclin in 1363. 
M. Luce has alsu discovered and brought to 
light two documents, one of which reveals 
to us the presence of Du Guesclin at Goulet 
with the king on April 17, 1364, and the 
other informs us that the brave captain 
obtained in reward for his services at the 








* Let us notice, however, one contradiction. M, 
Luce tells us that the sons «f Charles de Blois were 
brovght as hostages to England by the Breton députés 
who went there in 1554, and further on we read that 
they were hostages in that country in the early 
months of 1353 (pp. 133-134). 
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siege of Mantes the confiscated property of 
a certain number of the inhabitants. In 
short, the decisive part he took in the battle 
of Cocherel is henceforth placed beyond 
doubt. 

Such are some of the novel results at which 
M. Luce has arrived by his researches in the 
history of Du Guesclin. They would have 
been still more fruitful, perhaps, if they had 
been extended to the public and private 
archives of the country where the youth of 
his hero was passed.. We cannot help 
thinking that the archives of the depart- 
ments of La Manche and L’Ille-et-Vilaine, 
for instance, would have allowed him to add 
some features to a biography which still has 
sO many gaps. 

It remains for us to criticise the part of 
this book which has nothing to do with Du 
Guesclin, or which is only connected with 
him in a very indirect way. From this 
point of view three chapters especially 
invite our attention: one is devoted to 
private life in the fourteenth century, the 
other to the battle of Poitiers, the third to 
the Compagnies. 

The first seems to have been written in 
order to introduce many features of the 
manners of the time, collected from the re- 
gisters of the Trésor des Chartes, but, 
numerous as they are, these curious details 
are not numerons enough for a collection of 
them to form the broad, and at the same 
time detailed, picture which M. Luce in- 
tended to trace. It would have been neces- 
sary for that to add all the facts furnished 
by inventories, by bills, above all by literary 
works.* From this insufficient number of 
authorities the author draws conclusions 
which are too general. The texts cited to 
prove that the use of baths was common in 
towns, and even in the country, do not 
justify that opinion; one part of them re- 
lates to the use of baths as a therapeutic 
measure, and a single one applies to a 
village. The statistical documents which 
we possess as to the population in the 
Middle Ages are not abundant enough to 
justify the assertion that it was at least as 
large in the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury as in our own time. M. Luce esti- 
mates the number of villages which disap- 
peared during the Hundred Years’ War at 
a hundred, but, supposing that as many or 
more were not founded since the end of that 
war, the diminution of the number of in- 
habited places is only one side of the 
question. How was it that the author be- 
fore expressing so decided an opinion did 
not think of the constant increase of the 
urban population, which always ang- 
ments in proportion to its misery? The 
enumeration of the objects composing the 
furniture of the peasant in the four- 
teenth century makes one smile. This 
property, restricted at all times to what 
was strictly necessary, could not have 
been very different from what it is at the 
present time. Lastly, without noticing 
all the disputable assertions which this 
chapter contains, let us content ourselves 
with adding that the use of shirts was 
already common before the fourteenth cen- 





* The Ménagier de Paris is the only literary docu- 
ment which the author has made use of. 





tury, as passages of Beaumanoir and Join- 
ville prove.* 

This chapter on private life is as far away 
from the object the author wished to attain 
as the one he has written on the Battle of 
Poitiers is novel and profound. M. Luce 
sees in the constant successes of the English 
the effects of their military institutions. 
No doubt the measures by which Edward III. 
organised the English army were known, 
but no one had turned them to account in 
the way that M. Luce has known how to do. 
If accidents played their usual part at 
Crecy and Poitiers, the English owed their 
victory above all to the armament and 
composition of their army. It is an advan- 
tage for science each time that an event 
hitherto attributed to chance is explained by 
general causes, for the logic of history, 
which is only the predominance of these 
general causes over particular circumstances, 
receives in that case fresh confirmation. 

Quite different, although equally remark- 
able in its way, is the chapter on the Com- 
pagnies. Itis a picture of manners, like the 
chapter on private life; but this time the 
subject is much less extensive, and does 
not offer that variety which makes gene- 
ralisation so hazardous, for the proceedings 
and habits of all the Compagnies resembled 
each other. A thousand curious facts, cle- 
verly distributed, evoke the image of this 
cosmopolitan society, organised and disci- 
plined, dragging with it its purveyors and 
brokers, standing in connexion with the 
regular authorities, and devouring the sub- 
stance of the country to whose side it clings, 
and it is therefore evident that it offers 
hardly any analogy to the Commune, with 
which M. Luce has compared it. 

Besides these three chapters, which are, 
as we have shown, real hors d’awvre, there 
is a multitude of other less far-reaching 
digressions, among which many are distin- 
guished by the justice and novelty of the 
points of view. Such, for instance, are 
those which concern the mutual relations of 
the different classes of society in the Middle 
Ages, the multiplicity of pilgrimages, the 
interview of the dauphin and the Emperor 
Charles IV. at Metz, the character of Inno- 
cent VI. and the part he played. If the 
abundance of these digressions takes from 
the unity of the composition, the book gains 
an interest from them which the mere bio- 
graphy of Du Guesclin would not have 
offered. They show a deep knowledge of 
the fourteenth century. It is easy to see 
that the author did not begin to study it 
the day he conceived the idea of writing a 
history of Du Guesclin, but that, on the 
contrary, he was already perfectly acquainted 
with it when the idea occurred to him of 
choosing this framework in which to insert 
in part the results of his former researches. 
His prolonged contact with the men of that 


epoch enables him to speak of them with a | 


precision, a minuteness and colour which 
make them live again before us. The his- 
torical sentiment which he has imbibed in 
this long intercourse has kept him free from 
rhetoric and has given him a frank and 





* The operation mentioned in the same chapter 
(pp. 71-72 and note) is not for stone, but the opera- 
tion for hernia. 





familiar style which preserves for things 
their true character. Only M. Lace will do 
well to be on his guard against the two rocks 
towards which it is precisely his elevated 
idea of history which attracts him—prema- 
ture generalisations and forced comparisons 
between the past and the present.* 
G. Faentez. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


In her new book, Chaucer for Children: a 
Golden Key (Chatto and Windus), Mrs. Haweis 
introduces old fourteenth-century England and its 
great poet to young nineteenth-century England 
and its juvenile readers, The artist-authoress 
has drawn the Canterbury Pilgrims of 1388 from 
the best manuscripts and designs available to 
her—except Lord Ellesmere’s and the Cambridge 
University MS., both in the hands of the Chaucer 
Society—and has given, in Chaucer's words and 
modern rhyme, his description of his fellow- 
travellers, together with five of his tales best 
suited for young readers: the Knight's Tale of 
the fight between Palamon and Arcite for 
Emilie’s love; the Olerk’s Tale of Grisilde and 
her uncomplaining sorrow; the Friar’s Tale of 
how the wicked Summoner was carried off to 
hell; the Franklin’s Tale of the magic moving of 
the rocks, of Dorigen and Arvi ; and the 
Pardoner’s powerful Tale of how the three 
Rioters met Death. Eight full-paged coloured 
drawings, thirty woodcuts—including that of 
London in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries— 
directions for the pronunciation of Chaucer's 
English, and versions in modern rhyme of all 
passages quoted from him, a Life of Chaucer, and 
a steel engraving from his pupil Hoccleve’s por- 
trait of him in the Harleian MS. 4866, make the 
book attractive as well as workable. It must not 
only take a high place among the Christmas and 
New Year books of this season, but is also of 
permanent value as an introduction to the study 
of Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some 
kind or other, are now text-books in every school 
that aspires to give sound instruction in English. 
Mrs. Haweis has tried the experiment of teaching 
Chaucer to her own little boy; not only telling 
him the Tales in ordinary mother’s talk, but 
reading him extracts from them in the pronuncia- 
tion that our highest authority, Mr. Alexander 
J. Ellis, has decided must have prevailed among 
educated Englishmen in the fourteenth century. 
She now asks other mothers to try the same 
plan with their boys and girls, and feels cer- 
tain that they will be able at once to interest 
and teach their children on her plan; while 
the drawings of the old dresses, the descrip- 
tion of the old English pilgrims and their 
ways, will stir the young folk’s interest in 
the history of their homes and land, in a way 
which catalogues of Kings of Israel, or details of 
battles, statecraft, and the like, can never do. 
And surely those who know Chaucer, his roguish 
fun, his love of nature, birds, and books, his fresh 
boy’s heart, his care to teach Lewys, his “ lytel 
sone,” must feel that there is in him very much to 
draw children to him; and they will be glad at 
least to try whether Mrs. Haweis’s pretty book— 
from the daisies on its cover to its “ Notes on the 
Pictures” at the end, a labour of love—will not 
bring their little ones some of the sunshine and 
pleasure that the old poet has so often given to 
themselves. 


Floral Poetry and the La e of Flowers. 


(Marcus Ward.) To those who still retain the 
conventional round table adorned with elegant 





* The list of the strongholds occupied by the 
Anglo-Navarrese from 1356 to 1864 which the author 
has added to his book offers the double advantage 
of throwing a great and melancholy light on the 
general situation of the country and furnishing valu- 
able elements to the local history. 
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volumes in the centre of their drawing-rooms this 
book with its gorgeously-coloured illustrations 
may possibly be welcome; but we imagine that 
the taste for the kind of art and literature that it 
offers has for the most part departed with the 
round table. The poetry, however—we can say 
this for it—is not original, as sometimes happens in 
books of this kind, but is “ selected from the best 
authors,” and the pictures, as the writer of the 
Preface truthfully remarks, “speak for them- 
selves.” 


Mildreds Mistake. A Still-life Study by A. 
Levien. (Marcus Ward.) This is a book that 
young maidens will delight in who have not yet 
reached the advanced period when they like sauces 
with their food, and a spice of sensation in their 
novels. ‘ This period, unfortunately, arrives at the 

resent day very early, and to juvenile readers of 

iss Braddon, Ouida, Rhoda Broughton, and 

others, such a book as Mildred’s Mistake, which 

deals simply with the well-regulated loves of four 

very nice and well-behaved young ladies, will 

doubtless seem rather tame; but those who, like 
fair Amoret have been carefully— 

“trayned up from time to time, 
In<all chaste vertue and true bountihed,” 

but who yet are beginning to find that there are 

questions for them to answer of even deeper con- 

- than those set by the Local Examiners 

ill be likely to find much to interest, and 
even guide them, in their budding womanhood in 
this “Still-life Study.” Even the little gilt me- 
dallion of a pair of modern lovers on the cover is 
a model of respectful courtship. 


Memoirs of a Poodle. Translated by Mrs. Sale 
Barker. (Routledge.) A very intelligent poodle, 
whose memoirs are fully as interesting as and less 
scandalous than those of many human poodles 
who have left us similar autobiographical records. 
Our present specimen tells us that he is not 
learned, that he cannot add up a difficult sum, or 
play agame at dominoes; but he adds, “I am 

ithful, obedient, devoid of ambition, and my 
conduct is not guided by self-interest ”—alto- 
gether, it will be seen, a very estimable and praise- 
worthy member of poodledom. 


The First Christmas; in Fifteen Pictures for 
Our Dear Little Ones. (New York and Ratis- 
bon: Frederick Pustet.) Families in whose 
homes a mild religious atmosphere prevails, and 
who celebrate Christmas chiefly as a high festival 
of the Church, will doubtless find this preity gift- 
book, wherein the story of the Nativity is told in 
simple verse, and by means of softly coloured 
illustrations, in thorough harmony with their 
sentiments. The pictures, which are executed, it 
is stated, in xylography from the paintings of L. 
Diefenbach, are weakly reminiscent of the Early 
Italian masters, 


Kaspar and the Seven Wonderful Pigeons of 
Wiirzburg. By John Goddard. (Marcus Ward.) 
A pleasant German variation of the theme of 
Alice in Wonderland. Instead of the usual paro- 
dies on well-known verses, children are here given 
# translation of Riickert’s tender little poem “‘ The 
Stranger-child’s Holy Christ.” But the sym- 
pathetic tears that this may bring into their eyes 
at starting will soon be dried by the delightful 
fun that follows—fun without any furtive attempt 
at imparting useful knowledge. The “ Ancient 
Grofulus ” is of the genus Bandersnatch, but the 
Spinning Princess is of the genuine old fairy- 

e stock, and so beautiful that plenty of little 
boys, we imagine, besides Kaspar will fall in love 
with her. Wise Little Linda, with her firm 
belief in her brother's marvellous adventures, is 

very charming. “Thank you, good pigeons, 
for the pleasant hours you have given us,” is what 
mf other little dreamers besides Kaspar and 
Linda will say this Christmas. 

Annie's Pantomine Dream. By Ellis J. Davis. 
(Moxon.) This is one of the numerous stories to 
which Alice in Wonderland has given rise. It is, 








in fact, a remarkably close copy of that now classic 
work, only in the present book a “ perfidious 
counsellor,” named Knowledge, is ever present 
among the dramatis personae, whispering, and in- 
sinuating scraps of moral advice and scientific 
information. Clever children will quickly find 
out and resent his presence, as they do that of the 
powder artfully concealed in jam. The complaints 
of the coinage are amusing, but we do not wonder 
that the other coins ‘seemed bored and worried 
by the speeches of the paper currency.” They, 
no adele, pecieved “The a of the Sixpence” :— 
“Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of tea, 
Four-and-twenty listeners 
Listening to me; 
Prices now are doubled, 
Things are dear, you sce, 
So a sixpence isn’t 
What it used to be.” 
But even this, it will be perceived, savours some- 
what of the School Board. 


The Clan of the Cats; Trwe Stories about Feline 
Animals. (Seeley.) The Clan of the Cats in- 
cludes not only the familiar members of cat-land 
proper, but such distant foreign relatives as the 
leopard, the lynx, the panther, the jaguar, the 
ounce, the ocelot, the tiger, the puma, and the 
lion, the acknowledged chief of the clan, so that 
an oe with Pussy really involves a con- 
siderable knowledge of natural history. The book 
is illustrated with thirty-five woodcuts, many of 
them very good, and the stories are simply told, 
and are sure to please intelligent children. 


Public and Private Life of Animals. (Sampson 
Low.) ‘Translated from a l'rench work, published 
some ten or twelve years back, which owes its 
popularity to the admirable illustrations of Le- 
grand, which are here reproduced. His spirited 
groups of animals and the human expression he 
has contrived to give to their faces are perfectly 
inimitable. 

Fairyland Tales and Legends from the German 
of Villamaria. (Marcus Ward.) The story 
of the “King’s Daughter” derives its source 
from the fate of Pharavh’s Host, which, accord- 
ing to Scandinavian legend, found no rest in the 
depths of the Red Sea, but were changed into 
seals and sent to the cold waters of the North. 
The superstitious reverence in which the lady-bird 
is held in Germany and the Tyrol is told in the 
story of “ Holda’s Paradise.” And many other 
popular — gleaned from old chronicles will 
prove a welcome Christmas offering in their Eng- 
lish dress, accompanied by numerous graceful 
illustrations. 


Starlight Stories, by Fanny Lablache (Griffith 
and Farran), is another collection of pretty tales 
of Fairyland, with numerous illustrations, 


Where the Rail runs now, by F. Moore (Marcus 
Ward), is a startling tale of the old coaching days, 
a robber and murderer who entered the coach in 
female disguise being recognised by the coachman 
after the lapse of nine years. 


Grey Towers, or Aunt Tetty’s Will. By M. 
Pollard, (Griffith and Farran.) Aunt Hetty’s 
will is forged by an unprincipled nephew, who is 
dispossessed of his ill-gotten property, which de- 
volves on a humble and meritorious clergyman. 


The Little Folks’ Picture Album. (Cassell.) 
A book full of pictures of children and animals, 
admirably drawn, with about four lines of de- 
scription to each, sufficient to illustrate the 
subject without tiring the juvenile readers im- 
patient to turn over to the next page. 


Bracebridge Hall. By Washington Irving. Il- 
lustrated by R. Caldecott. (Macmillan.) It is 
leasant to see an old favourite in new dress, and 
illustrated with such refined appreciation as Mr. 
Caldecott has shown. Bracebridge Hall is uni- 
form with Old Christmas, which has been already 
noticed in the Acapemy. Mr. Caldecott combines 
keen humour and graceful feeling in most of his 








illustrations. Master Simon is represented 
exactly in the way we should have expected, and 
the pictures of the Housekeeper, of Lady Lilly- 
craft, of the General asleep over the Faery Queen, 
and of pretty little Phoebe in trouble, are some 
among many which have charmea us. We 
— to deal more in detail with this book 
ereafter, 

Boy Mill. By Captain Rice, R.E. (Hatchards.) 
A story for people from sixteen to twenty years 
of age. The beginning is dull, but the tale, 
though an improbable one, improves as it goes on. 
It is the history of a young man who runs away 
from Woolwich in the mistaken belief that he 
has killed his opponent in a duel. The hero 
becomes s cabin-boy and goes out to Australia, 
where he meets the daughter of the “ Governor 
of New South Wales,” to whom he was engaged 
in happier days. She faints as he, in his capacity 
of cabin-boy, hands her a bowl of strawberry ice, 
&e., &e. The book is crudely written, but well- 
intentioned and well-printed, though it looks too 
much like a book for children, which it most 
distinctly is not. 

Through Picture Land. By C. L. Matteaux. 
(Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) This is certainly 
one of the prettiest of the Christmas books for 
little children. Both pictures and letterpress are 
delightful, and there are two or three capital 
silhouettes in it. 


Bright Rays for Dull Days, and Pictures for 
Happy Hours (Cassell, Petter and Galpin), are 
also bright little books, full of pictures and short 
stories which the children will like. 


Tom Thumb’s Pictwre-Book (Routledge) is full 
of coloured illustrations, and contains, as well as 
Tom Thumb, Blue-Beard, Aladdin, Ali Baba, and 
Jack the Giant-Killer, and the Sleeping Beauty. 
The illustrations are vivid, but the effect of putting 
letterpress on the back of the pictures has been 
somewhat to confuse the print. 


A Night and a Day, by Hesba Stretton (Henry 
S. King and Co.), is a touching little omg! of a 
itman who ventured his life to rescue his friends 
in danger. Hesba Stretton writes with strong 
human interest, and gives a certain amount of 
charm to every subject she touches on. 


The Two Bartons. (J. Clarke.) <A little book 
for village boys, which has drawn its chief inspira- 
tion from the teaching of the late Prof. Maurice. 
The story shows the influence which a thoughtful 
young schoolmaster acquires over two brothers of 
opposite characters, developing all that is best in 
both. The book has so much that is good and 
healthy about it that we wish the class for whom 
it is written had been more carefully considered. 
Village lads will not know what “sang frowd” 
means—nor will they much appreciate ag 
from “In Memoriam” at present—but little 
stories like Zhe Two Bartons are a great im- 
provement on those of the “ goody ” order, and an 
author who can write with so much sympathy 
will, with increasing thoughtfulness about those 
written for, do good and useful work. 


The Little Hunchback. Translated by Clara 
Mulholland from the French of Countess de 
Ségur. (Dublin: Gill.) A pretty little French 
story, which is valuable as setting the moral 
beauty of a deformed boy before children—a 
possibility which should be more frequently 
shown to them than it is. The cruelties of the 
nurse Mina to little Christine, and her parents’ 
neglect, are not very profitable subjects, and sound 
to English ears somewhat unnatural. 


Myra’s Annual Album (Goubard and Son) con- 
tains a wonderful mass of information relating to 
Fashions, Proverbs, Plays, Rhymes, and Recipes, 
to which is added a Calendar with all the usual 
particulars, It is essentially a lady’s book of 
reference, for which it is well adapted. The 
Fashion and Nursery Rhyme illustrations are 
very suitable, while the latter are decidedly 
amusing. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tue Council of the Camden Society at their last 
meeting adopted the handsome offer of Mr. 
Horwood to reprint Milton’s Common-Place Book 
at his own expense, in consequence of the dis- 
covery of numerous errors in the edition issued to 
members of the society. They also resolved on 
including in their list of future publications A 
History of the Divorce of Henry VIII. and 
Catharine of Aragon, by Nicholas Harpstield, to 
be edited by the Rev. N. Pocock. 

Masor F. S. Russett, Instructor at the Royal 
Military College, translator of Major-General von 
Mirus’ Cavalry Field-Duty, has written an im- 
portant summary of the various wars that have 
occurred between Russia and Turkey in the last 
150 years. It includes a detailed account of 
the campaigns of 1828-29, together with Count 
Moltke’s views on their strategy. Major Russell 
also devotes a section of his work to the consider- 
ation of the present political and strategical situ- 
ation. The work will be published early in the 
new year by Messrs, Henry 8. King and Co. 


Messrs. Purrick AND Srmpson announce for 
sale on January 23 and three following days a 
most extensive collection of autographs and manu- 
scripts, chiefly foreign, formed by a collector at 
Dresden, and containing specimens of the greatest 
interest. 

Tue Ziirich papers notice that the Swiss poet 
Gottfried Keller has been nominated a knight of 
the Bavarian “ Maximilian-Order of Science and 
Art.” The same honour has been conferred at 
the same time on the novelist Auerbach. It 
should be mentioned that the members of this 
Order have the privilege of filling up the gaps 
which occur in their society, the King merely con- 
firming their choice. Keller was proposed about 
a year ago, but further prosecution of his election 
was stopped on the ground of his political stand- 
point ; this objection has now been overcome. 


THE Russische Revue contains the first part of 
an interesting article by C. Gruenwaldt on do- 
mestic industries in Russia, dealing with the 
workers in metal and the producers of textile 
fabrics. The account of the proceedings of the 
Oriental Congress at St. Petersburg is brought to 
an end. W. Fabritius contributes a paper on 
“Baku as the Central Point of the Overland 
Route to India,” the result of a journey made to 
that city in 1875. And among the reviews is 
given a very interesting and valuable summary 
of the great work by Dr. E. Pelikan, published 
this year at St. Petersburg, on the Skoptsy, the 
Russian imitators of Atys—a work which, from 
its size and cost, is not likely to become generally 
accessible. 

Mrs. Bravineton ATKINSON writes to us re- 
specting the announcement of her husband's 
decease in last week’s Athenaeum :— 

“ The art of making paragraphs, in which your dis- 
tinguished contemporary the Athenaeum has long 
taken the lead atter a certain doubtful fashion, has 
just reached what may be called a tragic climax. 

““Mr. Beavington Atkinson, the well-known art- 
critic, has been dangerously ill for some two months 
or six weeks. He has lately slightly mended. But 
the Athenaeum, on some froth of gossip, chose that 
Mr. Atkinson should have died on the first of Decem- 
ber, and accordingly buried him under a memorial 
paragraph. Daily and provincial papers followed 
suit. 

“TI beg to deny the whole statement, as under the 
circumstances a cruel fabrication and a scandalous 
abuse of literary prerogatives.” 

Mr. Swinpurne's Note of an English Repub- 
lican on the Muscovite Crusade (Chatto and 
Windus) cannot of course be discussed by us 
from any but the literary point of view. As 
invective it seems to us to be good and worthy of 
preservation. What can be finer, for instance, 
than the following passage? (the writer is speak- 
ing of Mr. Carlyle) :— 


“Cruelty in Ireland, cruelty in Jamaica, cruelty “in 





the plantation, cruelty in the jail, each of these in 
turn has naturally provoked the stigmatic brand of 
his approbation, each in turn has deservedly incurred 
the indelible condemnation of his praise.” 

But the writing is not all so good as this: many 
sentences are too long and too much involved to 
be understood at one reading, and the superlative 
degree dominates the whole writing too exclu- 
sively for it either to be weighty as a political 
pamphlet or quite satisfactory as literature. 


Mr. A. Bisset THom is compiling a work 
which may not inappropriately be termed the 
“Indian Book of Dignities.” It will contain the 
fullest information obtainable as to the titles, 
parentage, marriages, offices, public services, &c., 
of all members of the Civil Service, of the Judges 
of the various Courts, of the higher grades of the 
Army and the P. W. D., of the Star of India, of 
members of the Legislative Councils of the three 
Presidencies, &c., and also of all the native princes 
and leading native statesmen of India. essrs, 
Henry S. King and Co. have consented to take 
charge of all letters sent to the editor on the 
subject. 

Mr. MackEenz1E WALLACE’s Russia is so far for- 
ward that the publishers hope to have it ready 
early in January. 


THERE is great probability that the merits of 
Endowment of Research will soon. be put to a 
practical test. The Government has offered to 
the Royal Society a grant of 4,000/., to be applied 
towards the advancement of science during the 
next year. The management of this Government 
fund is to be in the hands of the Council of the 
Royal Society, and arrangements have been 
made for the due representation of the claims 
of different branches of Physical Science in 
carrying out the details, It is to be hoped 
that, in addition to larger or smaller grants 
in aid of particular researches, the opportunity 
may be taken to ascertain the advantages and 
disadvantages to be derived from enabling one 
or more competent investigators to devote their 
whole time to original research, without their 
attention being diverted by any other occupations, 
necessary for their maintenance. It is also to be 
hoped that, if any of the fund is thus employed, 
every care may be taken to avoid such abuses as 
might at this early stage bring the entire system 
into disrepute. It would depend on the charac- 
ter of the individuals selected whether such pecu- 
niary aid led to a successful result or were a total 
failure ; but there is very little doubt that, if a 
few suitable men could be found thus enabled to 
devote their whole time and attention, certain 
branches of science could be more successfully 
advanced than by making a number of smaller 
grants sufficient only to pay the expenses of the 
investigations themselves. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, will shortly pub- 
lish the first volume of a Treatise on Chemistry, 
by Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and Carl Schor- 
lemmer, F.R.S., Professors in the Owens College, 
Manchester. The aim of the work is to furnish a 
concise but complete treatise, which, it is hoped, 
may serve as a standard work on Chemical Science 
for the use of those who desire to obtain a more 
extended knowledge than can be derived from the 
excellent smaller manuals with which our language 
fortunately now abounds. With this view the 
authors have endeavoured to give a complete and 
accurate account of purely chemical phenomena, 
and a clear description of the chief chemical pro- 
cesses. Much care has been bestowed upon the 
illustrations, in the hope of making the descriptions 
more intelligible than they would otherwise be. 
The first volume will contain:—(1) Historical 
Introduction; (2) General Introduction to the 
Science ; (3) Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments and their Compounds ; (4) Crystallography ; 
(5) Spectrum Analysis. 

Tue first part of Mr. William Chappell’s edition 
of the Roxburghe Ballads is now reprinting for the 
Ballad Society. This is the third of its volumes 





that the Ballad Society has had to reprint. Mr. 
Ebsworth’s edition of the Bagford Ballads is kept 
back by the want of a fresh supply of the cream- 
tinted Whatman paper that is hand-made specially 
for the society at the Maidstone mills; but all the 
“copy ” is ready. 


Mr. Smatt, of the University Library, Edin- 
burgh, has contributed to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland some more “ Sketches of Later 
Scottish Alchemists,” and has written some Notes 
to An Account of an Alchemical Roll on Parch- 
ment, presented to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, Edinburgh, by the 1 of Cromarty, in 
1707; the Account itself being written by W. 
Moncrieff, M.D. The most interesting sketch is 
that of the celebrated John Napier of Merchiston, 
the inventor of logarithms and of those “ bones” 
of which Sir Walter Scott had such a remarkably 
hazy idea. The discourse that passed between 
“ Markestone” and a certain German savant, by 
name D; Muller, on November 7, 1607, is given in 
the very words of Napier himself. Napier adds 
that, in the following year, 

“the Doctor gaue me secretly ane smal portioune 
bothe of the one and of the other [#.e. minerall mer- 
curie which neuer had fealte fyre, and some unfyned 
mercurie, easie to be wrunge out from his owre]; as 
also ane verie smal parte of Luna minerall [silver] 
vnfyned, but I purchased more bothe of Scotes and 
German Luna [silver]. As for Sol minerall [gold], 
wee haue enoughe in Scotland. Rests tyme and 
opportunitie to enterpris the worke with the blissinge 
of God, to performe the samen [same] to his glorie 
and comforte of his servants, which the Almightie 
grant to ws.” 

His son, Robert Napier, wrote an alchemical 
treatise, called the Revelation of the Mystery of 
the Golden Fleece, wherein he is careful to warn 
the reader against confiding the secrets of alchemy 
to “the impious, the garrulous, or the imprudent.” 
The following is a remarkable passage :— 

“‘ Whoever divulges these sacred mysteries shall be 

held guilty of betraying this secret, and responsible 
for all the ills that may emanate therefrom. A mad- 
man must not be armed with a sword. Divulge this 
secret, and the hind would become greedy of gcid to 
his own destruction. The earth would be deluged 
with iniquities, Agriculture and the other arts of 
civilization would no longer exist. Mighty in their 
gold, nations would rush to causeless war. The 
worthless would wax proud, and scorn their rulers. 
The reins of civil power and legitimate government 
thus relaxed, a fearful convulsion would follow. Oh! 
I say, reveal this secret to the vulgar, and the dark- 
ness of chavs must again brood on the face of the 
waters.” 
Fortunately for society, it does not appear that 
the secret was ever divulged ; and again, unfortu- 
nately, it would seem that nations sometimes 
“rush to causeless war” without always ascer- 
taining that they are “ mighty in their gold,” as 
they should do. 


A GENERAL index has been issued to the back 
volumes of the Leisure Hour on the completion 
of its twenty-fifth year. It includes nearly 15,000 
references. 


WE have been favoured by Mr. Francis Fry 
with a copy of his collation of “ The Three New 
Testaments of William Tyndale.” The work, 
which occupies thirty-two pages quarto, is beauti- 
fully executed, and is only a first instalment of a 
larger treatise which the author is preparing, and 
which will contain a description of the various 
editions of the New Testament of Tyndale’s Ver- 
sion. Mr. Fry is known as being the possessor of 
a unique collection of English Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and probably no one living knows as much 
as he does of the various readings of different 
editions of the same version. The present brochure 
contains only the collation of the Antwerp edition 
of 1534 with 1535, and another which has two 
dates, and is called that of 1535-4, This last is 
the copy which is almost always followed in 
Matthews’ folio of 1537, and Mr. Fry, on this\and 
other grounds, which we shall probably see stated 
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in his larger work when it comes out, considers 
that this edition is “ the last corrected by Tindale.” 
He does not profess to have quoted every misprint, 
though he has erred on the right side in printing 
many readings which are manifestly mere errors 
of press. His own account of the matter is as 
follows :—“ Some of the differences are obviously 
typographical errors, but even these sometimes 
assist in tracing the relations of one edition to 
another. A few only of the errors in the edition 
of 1535 are given.” 

Tue Council of the Royal Historical Society 
has resolved to offer a prize of ten guineas for an 
essay on “The Influence of Art History on 
General Education,” to the students of the Art- 
Training School at South Kensington, and a prize 
of five guineas for an essay on “ The Necessity of 
the Study of General History,” to the students of 
the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution. 


Mr. Extor Stock has sent us a second and 
cheaper edition of his facsimile edition of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, published two years ago (see 
AcapEmy, Feb. 20,1875). The illustrations from 
the earlier editions, and the conversation between 
Christian and Evangelist, which were added to 
the first issue, are now omitted. The present 
edition has been very carefully re-read, and is 
believed by the publishér to be an absolute fac- 
simile of the editio princeps published in 1678. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Delft :— 

“In the second part of Zamburlaine the Great, 
act I., scene i., we find the line: 

‘Sclavonians, Almains, Rutters, Muffs, and Danes.’ 
Mr. A. Dyce, whose edition I possess, explains the 
word ‘Rutters,’ but does not say a word about 
‘Muffs.’ Who were they? A tribe of that name I 
never heard of, but here in Holland we generally give 
to a German the nickname of ‘mof.’ I think the 
word ‘ Muffs’ has the meaning of ‘Germans’ here, 
and perhaps the familiar expression ‘ Muff’ has the 
same derivation.” 


Tue London and China Telegraph of the 18th 
inst. writes that the Chinese in Hong Kong were 
greatly excited on October 26, on the arrival of 
the river-steamer from Canton. On enquiry it 
was found that “the interest arose from the 
receipt of the list of successful candidates at the 
Triennial examination held last month, the results 
of which were only made known early this morn- 
ing in Canton, and were consequently expected 
here in the afternoon. The chief interest the 
Chinese take in the results is in connexion with 
the Wai Sing lottery, prizes in which are deter- 
mined by the names of the successful candidates, 
The competition must be very severe, as out of 
more than 10,000 Siu tsai who came up to contest 
the honour of Chu-jen only eighty-nine were 
selected, being only a little more than eight in 
1,000. The best scholar at this examination was 
a man named Wong Yin Cheong, a native of 
Sun-on, aged thirty-five.” In the city of Wuchang, 
according to the same authority, only sixty-nine 
candidates passed out of a total of 11,400. 


Weare indebted to the Manchester City News 
for the following summary of the results of the 
Corser sale at Manchester, to which we have 
already alluded :— 


“The keenest competition was that for the Biblio- 
theca Anglo-Poetica, a descriptive catalogue of early 
English poetry compiled by A. F. Griffith, which fell 
to Mr. Hayes for 85/. This particular copy had been 
illustrated with 900 engravings, many of an extreme 
rarity. George Wither's Psalms of King David 
brought 50 gs.; Marlowe's Hero and Leander (1617), 
15/.; and Milton’s Maske at Ludlow Casile (1637), 
451. The original autograph manuscript of Caven- 
dish’s Life of Wolsey and Metrical Visions was 
knocked down to Mr. Quaritch for 60 gs. For the 
quarto copy of Richard III., published in 1612, the 
bidding was remarkably keen, the lot being finally. 
knocked down to Mr. Quaritch for 16/. 5s., the title- 
page, which was beautifully inlaid, being as follows:— 
‘Tragedie of King Richard III., conteyning his 
treacherous plots against his brother Clarence, the 
pitiful murther of his innocent Nephewes, his tyran- 








nical usurpation, with the whole course of his 
Detested Life and most deserved Death, newly aug- 
mented by William Shakes-peare. A similarly 
inlaid copy of The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
bought by the same purchaser for 10/. 2s. 6d. The 
collection altogether realised about 1,500/. Mr. 
Quaritch was the largest purchaser,” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE understand that Bishop Kestell-Cornish 
has just returned to Tamatave, after having made 
a four months’ tour in the interior of Madagascar. 
In the course of his journey he has visited many 
places in the northern half of the island where 
no foreigner, it is believed, has ever set foot 
before. His account of his explorations, which is 
shortly expected in this country, will, therefore, 
doubtless contain much information of considerable 
value from a geographical point of view, and we 
look forward with interest to its publication. 


Pror. J. D, Wuitney has just published in a 
separate form, from the Cambridge (U.S.) Uni- 
versity Press, his two Essays, Are We Drying 
Up? and Plain, Prairie, and Forest, which ap- 
peared in the American Naturalist for September 
and November last. 


A GroeRAPHIOAL Society has just been started 
at Copenhagen, of which the King of Denmark is 
Patron, and the Crown Prince President. 


Str Rurnerrorp Atcock, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and Commander V. L. Cameron have been elected 
honorary members of the Imperial and Royal 
Geographical Society of Vienna. 


At the Council meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, held on December 11, H. M. 
Dom Luiz I., King of Portugal, was unanimously 
elected an honorary member ; and on November 27, 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler and Prof. Giglioli, of 
Florence, were elected honorary corresponding 
members of the same society. 


Two handsome photographic albums have just 
been published by the South Australian Govern- 
ment. The one in large quarto, entitled Views in 
South Australia, contains fifty photograpks, seven- 
teen of which represent different parts of the 
Botanical Gardens at Adelaide, and the remainder 
various scenes near that city, including waterfalls, 
parks, mines, bridges, cattle, sheep, &c. The 
photographs are all taken by Mr. H. Davis. The 
other volume, in extra large quarto, contains 
twenty Views in the City of Adelaide, most of 
which bear the name of Messrs. Freeman and 
Wivell. 


In his report on the trade of Canton, which has 
just been issued, Sir D. B. Robertson gives some 
interesting information about opium. Towards 
the close of the Ming dynasty (a.p. 1644) it had 
the name of Ya Fu-yung (Cantonese, A-fu-yung ; 
Arabic, Afyun). At that time it was not known 
that the drug could be used for smoking purposes, 
but its properties were cooling and astringent, 
and it was used for diarrhoea and fevers, but with 
what admixture is not known. Subsequently it 
was made into paste and smoked, the etfect being 
also, to some extent, astringent and antifebrile. 
At first the only sort was Patna, followed after- 
wards by Malwa, then Benares, and finally Persian, 
which last tradition describes as hot and acid, and 
liable to cause dysentery. When China first began 
to cultivate the poppy, it was called the Yung-su- 
hwa, jar-shaped flower, or capsule, and when the 
juice was extracted, it was called “ white smoke,” 
or “white tobacco” (pai yen). It is grown very 
extensively in Yunnan, where it covers the whole 
country ; hence the name “ Yunnan white.” 


Tue Peking Gazette in a recent issue contains 
@ curious memorial respecting a winter hunt which 
it appears to be customary to hold in Kirin 
(Central Manchuria) for the purpose of exercising 
soldiers and supplying dried deers’ flesh for the 
Imperial table. The Acting Governor-General 
begs that, in view of the costliness of the expedi- 





dition and the impoverished state of the exchequer, 
the hunt may be allowed to lapse this year; at 
the same time, he undertakes that the required 
deers’ flesh and tails shall be obtained by smaller 
hunting parties. 

Mr. ArexanpeR Murray, F.G.S., has pre- 
pared a new geological map of Newfoundland. 


A JAPANESE newspaper states that corals are 
obtained from the seas of Iyo, Tosa, and Bungo, 
those from Tosa being the finest. A large piece 
of pink Tosa coral, a very fine specimen, was 
lately found, measuring five feet in height, with a 
spread of six feet. 

A cvurrovs confession is made in an official 
document recently published in the Peking Gazette. 
The military governor of Jehol reports the dis- 
persion of a band of silver-miners who had con- 
gregated at a place about thirty miles north-east 
of Chéng-té Fu, known as Yao-kow, where veins 
of silver ore had lately been found. The lawless 
silver-hunters having been dispersed, a trader, 
holding a Government licence, has been authorised 
to prosecute the workings by way of experiment, 
as it is found that the féng-shui of the neighbour- 
hood is not interfered with by mining operations 
at this spot. Now that féng-shut has shown signs 
of giving way, hopes may surely be entertained of 
the commercial regeneration of China. 

Ir is said that the Russian traveller, M. Mik- 
lucho Maclay, whose explorations in the Malay 
Peninsula have several times been referred to in 
these columns, has gone to New Guinea. 
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PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Dec. 11, 1876. 

We announced already in 1875 to the readers of 
the AcapeMy the good fortune which led M. 
Capmas, Professor of Law at Dijon, to discover a 
manuscript of Mdme. de Sévigné’s, containing a 
large number of unpublished letters, This manu- 
script has just been published in two volumes by 
M. ba mas himself, as a supplement to the edition 
of Mdme. de Sévigné brought out by M. Ad. 
Regnier in the Collection des grands Ecrivatns 
de la France (Hachette). We have in it 170 
letters or fragments of letters, which, like every- 
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thing that has come from the pen of the charmin 

Marquise, delight us by their animation, talent, an 

good sense. M. Capmas has fulfilled his duties as 
an editor with a conscientiousness which may be 
thought exaggerated, and the interminable Intro- 
duction, filling more than the half of the first 
volume, seems a little heavy beside the easy 
and unstudied prose of Mdme. de Sévigné ; but 
lovers of literature will pardon what is only an 
excess of zeal, in consideration of his happy dis- 
covery, and his profound knowledge of his subject. 

Another publication which will delight literary 
men is the splendid edition of the works of Clément 
Marot, the first volume of which M. G, Guiffrey 
has just brought out. Printed with unexampled 
magnificence on the most beautiful paper, enriched 
with reproductions uf the engravings which adorn 
the old editions of Marot, each of these volumes 
is sold at 50 fr., and there are six of them. 
Thanks to the notes, the commentaries, the 
indexes, vocabularies, and what the learned editor 
will add to it, this publication will be of the first 
importance for the literary history of the sixteenth 
century, and more than 5,000 unpublished verses 
will be added to it. 

The sixteenth century is one of the richest 
mines for discoverers. On every side something 
hitherto unpublished may be gleaned. M. Paillard 
has just published the fourth and last volume of 
his excellent Histoire des Troubles de Valenciennes 
(Fischbacher), and M. J. Delaborde gives us, by 
the same editor, a touching history of Eléonore de 
Roye, wife of the first Prince of Condé. Nothing 
is more beautiful than the life of that simple and 
heroic woman, who had but two thoughts—to 
serve her faith and her husband—who faced every 
kind of. danger in the accomplishment of her 
duties, was mixed up with war and negotia- 
tions, and finally died of overwork, having had 
the misfortune to find herself abandoned by a 
husband unworthy of her. M. Delaborde is a 
fervent Protestant, and his book has not the calm- 
ness and impartiality of history, but it is written 
with feeling, and, above all, it is based on very 
careful researches in the libraries and archives of 
France and foreign countries, He has brought 
into use a mass of original documents. 

It is also owing to the archives that M. Grego- 
rovius has been able to paint the strange and seduc- 
tive figure of Lucrezia Borgie. Thanks to the 
rehandling and additions of the author himself, 
the French translation of his work just brought 
out by M. Regnaud (Fischbacher) has a value of 
its own, and will be read with more pleasure than 
the German original. Lucrezia Borgia, thanks to 
M. Gregorovius, is divested of her crimes and the 
tragic poetry hitherto attaching to her, and 
becomes a creature inoffensive rather than other- 
wise, passing half-innocently through the midst of 
every kind of crime and impurity. 

The eighteenth century has not so many sur- 
prises and discoveries for us as the sixteenth, but 
there are still many new points of view to be 
brought to light, many details to be elucidated. 
M. Desnoiresterres, with his volume on Le retour 
et la mort de Voltaire (Didier), completes his great 
work on Voltaire, which may without exaggeration 
be called a literary history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Ina recent thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Letters M. Foncin has studied the short, noble and 
futile ministry of Turgot in a much more com- 
plete manner than had been done before. While 
exaggerating, perhaps, the qualities of Turgot as a 
statesman, he shows how. he conceived, without any 
revolutionary ideas, all the useful reforms that 
the Revolution was to bring about; this Zssat 
sur le Ministere de Turgot (G. Balliére) is one of 
the best books of history that have lately appeared. 
M. Semichon’s work, Les Réformes sous Louis 
XVI. (Didier), cannot be eulogised in quite the 
same terms. Neither the composition nor the 
writing of the book can be favourably spoken of. 
It rests on a false idea—namely, that Louis XVI. 
had a great mind and a great character, that all 
necessary reforms had been already accomplished in 





1789, and that consequently there was no reason 
for the Revolution. Nevertheless, there is a portion 
of M. Semichon’s book which is new and interest- 
ing—that which is devoted to the provincial 
Assembly of Normandy, and its struggles with 
the Parlement. We learn from it that these 
assemblies of notables invested with the most ex- 
tensive powers had come in contact with the old 
institutions of the monarchy, and found themselves 
reduced to impotence. Thence the rage and im- 
patience which brought about the Revolution. We 
are brought back to the same subject by the book 
of M. Bardoux, Deputy of the Second Chamber, 
on Les Légistes et leur Inflwence (G. Bailliére). M. 
Bardoux follows them from their origin in the 
Middle Ages down to the epoch of Napoleon. He 
shows, not without reason, the predominant in- 
fluence they exercised on French society, and how 
they gave it its double character of an administra- 
tive centralisation and a levelling bourgeoisie. 
The legists destroyed the privileges of the nobility 
and also the provincial and local franchises ; they 
created in France good administration and justice, 
but they never understood or served the cause of 
liberty. M. Bardoux, who is an avocat, regards 
the part they played a little too favourably, and 
pardons them too easily for having been the 
founders of monarchical despotism, but his elabo- 
rate study, full of facts and ideas, deserves to be 
carefully read. 

The spirit of the old French legists is to be 
found still living in the politicians of contemporary 
France, the chief of whom come from the bar. 
It is found even among those who have broken 
most completely with the traditions of authority 
and centralisation, and even in Odilon Barrot, 
the famous head of the Opposition under Louis 
Philippe, who became Minister of the reaction in 
1849. We have already spoken in this paper of 
the first three volumes of his Mémoires. The 
fourth and last volume has just appeared (Char- 
pentier). It offers, perhaps, a less lively interest 
than the preceding ones, as Odilon Barrot was no 
longer playing any important part during the 
period to which this volume is devoted, 1851. 
At the same time he has the merit of being very 
impartial, and he shows clearly how the mis- 
understandings and parliamentary disagreements 
arose which were to end in the Second of December. 
This great political crime is related without any 
new details, but his recital of it in its simplicity 
has the power to rouse indignation and passion. 
In a conclusion and epilogue he relates the 
attempt at a Liberal Empire in 1870 and the 
catastrophe of September 4. The impression 
left by these memoirs is a melancholy one; they 
show that in a country so divided into irrecon- 
cileable parties as France, all understanding 
between the honest people of different sides with 
a view to the common welfare is impossible. 
And the principal obstacle is religious passion, 
the struggle between clericals and non-clericals, 
which corrupts all political questions. 

How much healthier, how much happier, are 
the struggles of English politics! M. Laugel, in 
a little book written with liveliness and talent, 
sketches briefly the career of two of the most 
original political characters of contemporary 
England—Lord Palmerston and Lord John Rus- 
sell (G. Bailliére). The picture of Lord Palmer- 
ston is much the most successful, He is painted 
in no very flattering colours, with hostility and 
exaggeration even ; ‘but, this once understood, the 
passionate feeling gives life to the sketch. In the 

icture of Lord John Russell, M. Laugel has 

een restrained by personal relations which im- 
posed reserve on him and forbade sarcasm. 

The literary movement, as we have shown, is 
active in the domain of history, and we must 
pass over in silence many other works of less 

neral or less present interest, as, for instance, the 

k of M. l’Abbé Delarc on Léon LX. (Plon), or the 
study of M. Aucoe on the Conseil d’ Etat (Didot). 
We must, however, specially mention the Charle- 
magne of M, Vétault (Mame), which, though not 





an historical work of the first order, and conceived 
in a narrow Catholic spirit, has been notwith- 
standing studied with care, enriched with learned 
notes, and above all is printed and got up so 
splendidly that it makes a magnificent book for a 
New Year's gift. We have already noticed in 
former years the increasing tendency to publish 
works of a scientific character as New Year's gifts, 
This tendency is still showing itself, and this year 
the firm of Didot is completing by a final volume 
the series of beautiful publications of the biblio- . 
phile Jacob (pseudonym of M, Paul Lacroix), the 
Meurs du Moyen-Age et de la Renaissance. 

And what more charming present could be 
offered to a lady of artistic tastes than the Chan- 
sons du XV, siecle, words and music, published 
by MM. G. Paris and Gevaert for the Société 
des Anciens Textes Francais (Didot)?—not to 
mention the splendid historical and archaeolo- 
gical publication, Paris a travers les Ayes (Didot), 
in which the history of every quarter of Paris is 
related by scholars well versed in Parisian anti- 
quities, and illustrated by engravings collected 
from the best sources. 

Among the auxiliary sciences of history there 
is one which has become, since the last war, the 
object of special attention—geography. The 
Frenchman has been defined as a polite gentleman 
who is unacquainted with geography, and the 
French defeats have been by many persons im- 
puted — to that ignorance of geography. So 
since then we have seen geographical publications 
increasing, atlases, manuals, &c., and the number 
of members of the Geographical Society is doubled. 
Two Reviews have been started, L’Explorateur 
and the Revue Géographique Internationale. The 
first, notwithstanding its real success, has perished 
through bad management, but reappears under a 
new name as L’Exploration; the second is of no 
value; but the Revue de Géographie, which M. 
Drapeyron is going to publish with Thorin, pro- 
mises to be both serious and attractive. Special 
works, too, are not wanting. M. E. Desjardins 
of the Institute—well-known by his fine edition 
of Peutinger’s map—who is both an epigraphist 
and a geographer, has just published the first 
volume of the Géographie historique et adminis- 
trative de la Gaule Romaine (Hachette), which will 
furnish historians with a solid foundation for works 
on the history of France. Very fine maps serve to 
explain the text. M. Himly has also just brought 
out his Géographie historique des Etats du Centre 
de 0 Europe (Hachette), the résumé of work be 
many years ago, and forming a real political 
history of Germany from a geographical point of 
view. M. Himly, like M. Desjardins, has the 
gift of enlivening erudition and making it animated 
and attractive. It is true he has made his task 
easier by only giving in his work the result of 
his labour, and concealing all the preparatory 
work of proofs and researches ; while M. Desjardins 
has preserved in his book the whole learned 
apparatus. We might place by the side of this 
Geography of Roman Gaul M. Bertrand’s book, 
Archéologie Celtique et Gauloise (Didier), which 
gives us some very interesting studies on the 
geography, ethnography, and archaeology of Gaul 
before the Roman period. Director of the museum 
at St. Germain and one of the most active members 
of the commission for preparing a map of Gaul, 
M. Bertrand elucidates numerous points of detail 
with great knowledge mixed in one point with 
some amount of paradox. 

Paulo minora canamus. The Revue des Deux 
Mondes, always in quest of romance writers, tired 
of always translating English novels, and having 
turned to Russian authors, has lighted upon one. 
It is true that he bears an English name, Henry 
Greville, and that he writes about Russia, but in 
reality this Russian Greville is a young lady of 
the very French name of Durand. Her first two 
romances—one a terrible one, L’Expiation de 
Savéli, the other humanistic, Dosia (Plon)—made 
a sensation. Unfortunately, M. Greville or Mdme. 
Durand has a marvellous fertility. Four journals 
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are publishing at this moment novels from her 

of acer the originality of each one suffers 
in consequence. There are, however, imagination, 
sensibility, and style in the writings of this new 
novelist. She is a little wanting in taste; but 
never mind, we must wait and hope. We have 
no longer the right to be particular. 

G. Monon. 








CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES AMERICANISTES. 


Tue following are the subjects which will be 
brought before the International Congress of Ame- 
ricanists at their second session, which is to be 
held at Luxemburg from September 10 to 13, 
1877 :— 

“ Histoire-—Législation civile comparée des 
Mexicains sous les empereurs aztecs et des Péru- 
viens & l’6poque des Incas. 

“ Examen critique des sources de l'histoire des 
peuples de ’Amérique centrale. 

“ Découverte et colonisation du Brésil. 

“A quelle époque et pour quels motifs le 
nouveau Continent a-t-il recu le nom d’Amérique ? 

“ Archéologie.—Des caractéres généraux de 
architecture maya dans le Yucatan. 

“ De l'emploi de cuivre dans l’Amérique préco- 
lombienne. 

“Les Mound-Builders ; leur origine, leur anti- 
quité, leurs ouvrages, leur état de civilisation, leur 
histoire. 

“ Linguistique.—Caractéres particuliers de la 
famille Tapi-Guarani. 

“Des langues américaines comparées au point 
de vue grammaticale avec les langues dites 
ouralo-altaiques. 

“Des dialectes esquimaux comparés avec les 
langues de l’Amérique proprement dite et de 
Asie. 

* Paléographie.-—Déchiffrement des inscriptions 
et des manuscrits réputés Mayas. 

“ De l'élément phonétique dans l’écriture Mexi- 
caine. 

“ A quelle période de la civilisation américaine 
appartiennent les peintures dites Hiéroglyphes 
mexicains ? Indiquer, dans la mesure du possible, 
le date des plus anciens documents connus dans 
cette écriture; exposer quelle a été l’influence 
exercée par l’arrivée des Espagnols sur le dévelo 

ment et sur l'emploi des peintures figuratives de 

exique. 

“ Anthropologie et Ethnographie.—De l’antiquité 
de ’homme en Amérique. 

“De la tradition du déluge dans l’Amérique du 
Nord et particuliérement au Mexique. 

“Classification ethnographique des indigénes 
des Guyanes.” 








APPOINTMENT FOR NEXT WEEK. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 28.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “The Che- 
mistry of Fire,” by Prof. J. H. Gladstone. 








SCIENCE. 


Itala wnd Vulgata: das Sprachidiom der 
Urchristlichen Itala und der Katholischen 
Vulgata wnter Beriicksichtigung der Ré- 
mische Volkssprache, durch Beispiele erliu- 
tert von Hermann Roénsch. 2° berich- 
tigte und vermehrte Ausgabe. (Marburg : 
Elwert, 1876.) 


WE must confess to a certain amount of 
disappointment in finding that this is not 
really a second edition of Dr. Rénsch’s very 
useful book, but a reissue of the first with 
an additional sheet at the end, and a short 
preface at the beginning. We may, how- 
over, take the opportunity of recommend- 
ing it again very heartily to our readers, 
having proved its usefulness by con- 








stant reference to its pages, since its 
publication in 1868. It is a methodical 
analysis of the language of the old Latin 
and Vulgate versions of the Bible, of great 
value to the study of Biblical and patristic 
literature, and hardly less to the history of 
Latin and the Romance languages. To 
those interested in the latter subjects we re- 
commend the section headed “ Kurze Cha- 
rakteristik der Sprache der Itala,” pp. 471, 
foll. It would be difficult to find in so short 
a compass a better réswmé of the first steps 
towards the formation of the Romance lan- 
guages. The use of long and well sound- 
ing and emphatic forms, of adjectives for 
substantives, of vulgar or archaic words for 
classical, and of analytical for synthetical 
constructions are, perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant elements in this process. The course 
of phonetic decay, and the loss of termina- 
tions are visible in a far less degree, though 
very interesting as far as they go. With 
respect to the points first mentioned, espe- 
cially the use of longer for shorter and 
simpler forms, the evidence of these versions 
is important as correcting a natural miscon- 
ception. These forms occur in books written 
for the people and in the common language 
of the people, and we must, therefore, acquit 
those who use them of the affectation and 
bad taste which we frequently associate 
with them. The whole complexion, in fact, 
of the language had changed since the 
Augustan age, and Minucius Felix and Ter- 
tullian in their day, and Ammianus and 
Symmachus in the fourth century, wrote as 
was natural to them, and pretty much as 
people spoke around them. Such terms 
came as glibly from their tongues as “ long- 
tailed words in -atitude and -ation”’ do from 
ours. With respect, too, to the archaisms 
of the African writers, many of which are 
found in the old Latin and even the Vulgate, 
the same remark seems to hold good. It is 
probable that many plebeian words kept 
their ground in the provinces long after 
they had become obsolete at Rome, just as 
we find is constantly the case in America. 
The “ Plautinus sermo ”’ was less affected in 
Apuleius and Fronto than it would have 
been in contemporary Roman writers. Some- 
what similar causes may perhaps account 
for the popularity of Chaucer in some parts 
of the United States. 

The value of this book for Biblical and 
patristic studies is still more evident. It is 
much to be wished that Dr. Rénsch would 
crown his labours by giving us a portable 
edition of the old Latin version, at least in 
the-New Testament, since few persons can 
hope to possess the folios of Sabatier and 
Bianchini, and the scattered publications of 
Tischendorf, Ceriani, Lagarde, Ranke, &. 
The difficulty, no doubt, would lie in the 
selection of the MSS. which should be fol- 
lowed, as they differ very widely in charac- 
ter, but this might safely be left in the hands 
of Dr. Rénsch, who has already edited the 
New Testament of Tertullian. Again, 
though St. Irenaeus has been edited better 
than most of the Fathers, the old Latin ver- 
sion of the Bible has been hardly used suf- 
ciently as a source of illustration, though 
used, no doubt, to a certain extent. In both 
we have a translation somewhat slavishly fol- 
lowing a Greek original, but the Greek of 








St. Irenaeus is for the most part lost, and 
can only be restored by a comparison of the 
method of interpretation followed in other 
cases. A few words from the Vocabulary 
(pp. 305, foll.) will show what is meant. Thus, 
from a comparison of the Latin Bible, tra- 
ductio is seen to be the same as éXeyxoc, 
conspersio as gvpapa, confundi as eraccyxvvec- 
Oat, bene sentire as evdoxeiy, advocare as 
mapaxaXeiv, capit as évdexerar, colligere as 
ouvépyxesSar, incipere as pédray, &., c&e. 
Conditio=xriore is interesting as showing 
that there were two words, condicio and 
conditio, with different derivations, which 
have become confused, just as pernicies 
and permities seem to have been. Cena 
pura=rapackevi is quoted by Dr. Rénsch, 
p. 307, as a proof of the African origin of 
the old Latin (which is, no doubt, most 
probable for other reasons), but its appear- 
ance in the Latin of St. Irenaeus seems rather 
like a wider usage cf the term. 

Enough has been said to show the great 
interest and importance of the book. On 
the matter in the additional sheet we may 
make the following remarks. The in- 
stances of humanus = homo, mortalis, may 
perhaps lead us to reconsider the emenda- 
tion homonem or hemonem, usually substi- 
tuted for hwmanum in the fragment of 
Livius’ Odyssey, ap. Fest. p. 352. Oocinare 
in Lament. ii. 21 appears only to be found 
elsewhere in Plautus and Nonius, and 
senicis = senis only in a quotation of 
Plautus in Priscian. Of the words in- 
teraestuare and repansare Dr. Rénsch would 
find additional instances in Quicherat’s 
Addenda Lewicis Latinis, a book he might 
well add to his authorities, as it is in many 
ways cognate with his own. In the addi- 
tions to the section on Accidence we 
notice further instances of forms like dis- 
tineam = distineo, and plangebo = plangam. 
Aufers, offers, as an imperative, is very like 
the curious “ sins incurrere in pleores”’ of 
the Arval hymn, which in that place seems 
to be a future or optative sines, used impera- 
tively. Castra = castrum goes naturally 
with such feminines as serta, arva, exta, &. 
The additions to the Syntax do not call for 
much remark. In the last section, on “ Pro- 
nunciation and Phonology,’ the material 
might be very much increased by reference 
to inscriptions, the modern books on which 
do not seem to have fallen much in Dr. 
Rénsch’s way. He mentions and uses De 
Rossi’s Inseriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae, 
but not his Bullettino, and for his general 
knowledge of inscriptions seems to depend 
on Gruter. It is much to be regretted that 
an author who makes such good use of his 
materials should not be within reach of a 
better library. It is not, we feel sure, from 
any neglect of his own that he makes no 
reference to the Berlin Corpus, nor to Le 
Blant’s and Hiibner’s collections of Gallic 
and Spanish Christian inscriptions. What 
is still more remarkable is the absence of 
the name of Vercellone from his pages, a 
defect pointed out in our notice of the first 
edition. It is unfortunate that Dr. Rénsch 
should not be able to use that monument of 
patient and accurate scholarship, the Variae 
Lectiones Bibliorum Vulgatae Editionis, left 
unfinished, indeed, by its lamented author, 
but, as far as it goes, most valuable and 
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complete. We can, perhaps, hardly wonder 
at the absence of references to English books, 
such as Dr. Westcott’s article in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Mr. Scrivener’s 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. JoHN WorDswoRTH. 








KARL ERNST VON BAER. 


Tne great naturalist whose name stands by the 
side of that of our countryman Charles Darwin, 
iu the front rank of the philosophical zoologists of 
this century, died in Dorpat on November 28 last, 
in his eighty-fifth year. Von Baer was a Russian 
subject, born at Piep, in Esthland (Esthonia), not 
150 miles from St. Petersburg, on February 28 
{17th old style), 1792. His father, Magnus von 
Baer, wasasmall landed-proprietor claiming descent 
from certain Baehrs of Bremen, and married to a 
first-cousin. Three of the offspring of this mar- 
riage died in childhood; the remaining five, in- 
cluding Karl Ernst himself, reached a great age, 
and were all healthy and vigorous, without defect 
of mind or body. The history of Von Baer’s life 
is one of great interest in relation to the influence 
of education and other circumstances upon intel- 
lectual development. Strangely as Baer himself 
appears to have been perturbed by his questionable 
nationality, ardently as the Germans claim him 
for their own, we must yet allow that, while 
his reputation and scientific character were 
solely due to the German universities, it was 
to Russia he looked as “fatherland,” and 
from Russia that he gladly chose to accept 
honour and position when his reputation was 
achieved. From Baer’s own account of his father 
and mother it is clear that neither of them had 
much influence on the growth of his tastes or 
character. His father had “a happy nature of 
mingled earnestness and gaiety.” He was a man 
of untiring industry, rising at four in the morning, 
superintending his estate and reading with avidity 
such books as the Conversations-Lexicon for the 
sake of mental occupation. In early childhood 
Baer was given over to the care of a childless 
uncle and aunt; returning to Piep at seven years 
of age, he was instructed together with his bro- 
thers and sisters by a series of governesses and 
private tutors, until.at the age of fifteen he went 
to the cathedral school in Reval. Here he passed 
three years very happily, and, as he himself con- 
sidered, profitably, and then at eighteen entered 
on a four years’ course, terminating with the Doc- 
torate of Medicine in the Russo-German Univer- 
sity of Dorpat. Dorpat appears to have been in 
those days a very chaotic and feeble institution : 
Baer learned little or nothing, but narrowly 
escaped death from typhus when, with other 
medical students, he volunteered as a surgeon to 
assist in attending the wounded and sick with 
whom Napoleon’s expedition to Moscow filled 
the line of that disastrous march. On becoming 
“Doctor medicinae rite promotus,” Baer went to 
Vienna to pursue his medical studies, but after 
spending a year there found that his scientific 
scepticism produced in him an utter aversion 
from clinical study as there conducted. Botan- 
ical excursions with his friend Parrot to the 
Schneeberg and surrounding country were his 
sole delight, and at last he made his way 
to Wiirzburg with an introduction from Martius, 
of Munich, to Déllinger, Professor in Wiirzburg 
of Physiology and Anatomy. This was the critical 
point of Baer's scientific life. Déllinger was not 
only a single-minded and devoted teacher and 
student, but a man of wide philosophical views. 
Embued with the teaching of Kant and Schelling, 
he set himself like the ‘“ Natur-philosophen ” to 
the task of forming, if not for others, yet for 
himself, a true “cosmic philosophy” based on 
actual knowledge of natural things whether 
organic or inorganic. He received young’ Baer, 
who then had no claim upon his attention but 





that of the desire to learn, into his own workroom, 
and at once set him to dissect a leech. Such 
zootomical work was a revelation to Baer. He 
now felt his spirit satisfied; day by day he found 
himself gaining a kind of knowledge and expe- 
rience which utilised and ennobled, instead of 
outraging, the “sceptical” or, as we now say, 
“ scientific ” habit of mind which had driven him 
from medicine. Specimens of all the accessible 
higher and lower forms of animal life were thus 
worked through by Baer under Déllinger’s super- 
intendence, who placed in his pupil’s hands the 
monographs and descriptions of such forms then 
extant, to be consulted while the dissection was 
progressing. 

While Baer was at Wiirzburg, in 1816, his 
fellow-student, Christian Pander, from Dorpat, 
came also to work with Dollinger, and commenced 
those studies on the development of the chick 
which resuscitated, on the one hand, the little- 
known work of Caspar Wolff, and, on the other 
hand, stimulated Baer to occupy himself with 
embryology. D6ollinger instructed Pander in the 
method of examining the hen’s egg, and was with 
Baer a witness of his observations, but the work 
was entirely Pander’s. D’Alton, who afterwards 
assisted Pander in palaeontological work, was as 
artist constantly associated with these three in 
the investigation. After eighteen months thus 
spent in Wurzburg, in which, besides zootomical 
work, the attendance at courses on cryptogamic 
botany and other subjects much engaged and 
stimulated Baer, he received an offer to become 
Prosector in Human Anatomy to Burdach, his 
former teacher in Dorpat, who was now appointed 
to Kénigsberg. At Wiirzburg, too, Baer had dis- 
covered himself to be possessed of a gift of 
eloquence, which strongly influenced him in re- 
jecting practical medicine for the professorial 
career. In the winter of 1816-17 he was at 
Berlin studying Human Anatomy and wasting 
his time, as he afterwards thought, in dallying 
with clinical study. In Berlin his disgust for 
medical practice was increased by his expe- 
rience of the so-called animal magnetism—the 
“spiritualism” of the period—which was then 
seriously occupying the attention of the faculty. 
At the end of 1817 we find him installed as Pro- 
sector at Konigsberg ; not without some patriotic 
misgivings as to his desertion of his Russian 
fatherland, and much exercised by the ineptitude 
of his official superior, a certain Prof. Cichorius. 
In 1819, at the age of twenty-seven, he married a 
Kénigsberg lady, Auguste von Medem, who died 
in 1864, having borne him a family of five sons 
and one daughter. During the next ten years 
he remained in Kénigsberg, being appointed 
Professor Ordinarius of Zoology and director 
of the Zoological Museum, in addition to 
his post as Prosector. The fixed salary which 
these offices brought him did not exceed 120i. a 
year. In 1830 an offer was made to him to come 
to St. Petersburg as member of the Academy (for 
Zoology) with a salary of 120/. a year, which he 
refused on the ground of the smallness of the 
salary, and when it was raised to double the 
official amount, accepted. The eleven years spent 
at Kénigsberg (1819-1830) had seen the creation 
of Von Baer's scientific reputation. It was not 
until he was thirty years of age that Von Baer 
published anything worthy of note. His was not 
a rapid, scintillating genius, but one of overbear- 
ing power and concentration, satisfied with no 
superficial result, but in the last degree tenacious, 
critical, and comprehensive. In 1821, on the 
opening of the Zoological Museum in Kénigsberg, 
he published 7wo Words on the Present State of 
Natural History ; in 1824, Lectures on Anthropo- 
logy ; in 1824-26, Contributions to a Knowledge of 
the Lower Animals (Aspidogaster, Distoma, Cer- 
earia, Nitzschia, Polystoma, Planarians). This 
work, portions of which were translated in 185% 
by Prof. Huxley, in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, 
stamps its author as the keenest intellect of his 


| day among those engaged in solving the problems 





of animal morphology. No writer on these 
subjects of whom we know has_ surpassed 
Baer in the personal qualities of judgment 
without arrogance, scepticism without exclusive- 
ness, capacity for comprehensive generalisation 
with rigid adhesion to facts and abhorrence of 
the fantastic. The anatomy of the st n 
and of the porpoise also occupied him in these 
times, and on them he published, but dating from 
the stimulus given by Déllinger and Pander at 
Wiirzburg, embryology had become his favourite 
study. It was in 1827 that he made his famous 
discovery of the ovarian ovum of mammals, which 
formed the subject of a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg in that 
year, and for which in 1831 he received the 
wenger of the Paris Academy. Haller had 

eld that the mammalian embryo was formed by 
a sort of crystallisation of the fluid escaping from a 
Graafian vesicle of the ovary, by contact with the 
sperm in the uterus. An Englishman, Cruikshank, 
discovered in 1797 the eggs of the rabbit in the 
oviducts, and these were rediscovered by Prevost 
and Dumas in 1824. In 1827 Baer told his friend 
Burdach in Kénigsberg that he was convinced that 
the eggs of the mammalia must come from the 
ovary ready formed, and Burdach allowed him to 
sacrifice at once, for the purpose of testing his 
hypothesis, a pregnant bitch which inhabited his 
house. Thereupon, under a simple microscope 
with triplet lens, Baer demonstrated to Burdach 
the ready-formed ovum floating in the Graafian 
vesicle. This discovery was at the first not taken 
up, and neither contested nor admitted, with the 
amount of attention which Baer thought it to 
deserve ; but he avoided all controversy with those 
who ignored or slighted his observation, and at 
the end of two or three years found it admitted 
as a first-rate step in the progress of embryological 
knowledge. In 1828 the first volume of his ever- 
celebrated Entwickelungsgeschichte der Thiere: 
Beobachtung und Reflexion, appeared ; the second 
volume, though finished soon afterwards, did not 
appear until nine years later, when the publisherhad 
abandoned hope of any further relations with 
the author, who had by that time settled at St. 
Petersburg. 


Von Baer’s first settlement in St. Petersburg as 
a member of the Academy was a fiasco. He 
found no opportunity there for carrying on the 
embryological study which had become the passion 
of his life. In other respects, such as the manage- 
ment of the Zoological Museum and the publica- 
tions of the Academy, things were most dis- 
heartening. Lastly, his wife objected to leaving 
Kénigsberg, so he returned, and spent arother four 
years in the Prussian University, with increased 
stipend, facilities for work and honour. He 
actively studied and wrote upon the cholera 
epidemic which shortly broke out in Kénigsberg, 
but always steadily devoted himself to embryo- 
logy, publishing on this and on matters per- 
taining to comparativeanatomy. But now, at the 
age of forty, his health began to give way. His 
brain was in a constant state of intense activity ; 
at night he dreamt of far-reaching embryological 
laws—all day he spent in his study working with 
the dissecting microscope. He conceived the idea 
of himself working through and establishing the 
laws of development in all organisms, both animal 
and vegetable. He suffered terribly from indi- 
gestion, and at last determined, seeing that he 
had a wife and children dependent on him, 
as well as for the sake of his own physical 
comfort, to abandon this close study. He 
tells us in his Autobiography that it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that, after all, embryology would 
progress in the hands of other men, and that he 
should only be wise to leave it henceforth to the 
care of others. He needed a life with plenty of 
exercise and fresh air, and saw the possibility 
of this in the position he had rejected four years 
before in St. Petersburg. On his application an 
Academical post was again placed at his disposal 
by the generous and appreciative Government of 
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his fatherland, and in St. Petersburg he finally 
settled in 1834. : 

Here Von Baer’s activity took an entirely new 
direction. His patriotism, which was always 
strong and genuine, was called into play, not only 
in promoting and lecturing on his favourite studies 
in connexion with the Academy, but in improving 
its administration, in advising the Government on 
such questions as fishery-inspection and sanitary 
arrangements, in emailing school and university 
education, and, what was especially congenial to 
him after his years of close study and abstinence 
from air and exercise, in exploring expeditions to 
Novaya Zemlia, to the shores of the Caspian and 
other places—where his acumen and erudition 
enabled him to indicate natural sources of wealth 
and industry likely to benefit his countrymen. 
Numerous and large publications attest his energy 
and industry in these pursuits. 

Baer tells us that he considers himself to have 
“ followed scientific interests more than was good.” 
He would seem to have wished that he had cul- 
tivated other interests early in life. His favourite 
reading in younger years were the English and Ger- 
man classics ; among French writers only Moliére 
appealed to him. While he laboured rather 
under an excess of the gift of eloquence than from 
any deficiency of power of expression or imagi- 
nation, he yet had no “ Lust am Fabuliren,” and 
expresses himself as quite unable to conceive how 
anyone could ever spin out a story over two 
sheets, or a romance through several volumes. 
This he connects with the fact that he never wrote 
any but the shortest letters to even his most inti- 
mate friends. This want of sympathy with base- 
less flights of fancy is what gives a special charac- 
ter and value to his scientific writings and the 
generalisations which they contain. 

Von Baer has left his name in the history of 
knowledge, not so much by the number of facts 
which he accumulated or made known, as by the 
profound criticism which he brought to bear on 
those which did come within his reach. He was 
not an artist, but a philosopher; probably he 
observed slowly and with difficulty, not only by 
reason of his mental constitution, but on account 
ef short-sight. The close of his embryological 
career when he was forty years of age cannot be 
regretted, since it would hardly have been possible 
for him to avail himself duly of the doctrine of 
Schleiden and Schwan—the cell-theory, which 
necessitated a new point of view in such enquiries, 
In these later years the chief merit in embry- 
ological research still centres round St. Peters- 
burg—having but ee passed to Berlin. 

Von Baer received the highest distinctions from 
the chief scientific Academies and Societies of 
Europe. He was also a knight of the Prussian 
Order “ pour le mérite.”” EE. Ray Lanxuster. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Neary six millions of German children, in schools 
distributed throughout the Empire, have recently 
been subjected to ethnological examination, so far 
at least as relates to the colour of the hair, of the 
eyes, and of the skin. The enquiry was instigated 
by the German Anthropological Society, which 
was moved to take up the question by Dr. Virchow. 
Although the enquiry is still incomplete, returns 
from several quarters not having yet been received, 
the results of the investigation, so far as it has pro- 
ceeded, were submitted by Dr. Virchow to the 
Society at the general annual meeting at Jena. 
The proceedings of that gathering are fully reported 
in the Correspondenz-Blatt ot the Society for 
September, October, and November; and from 
that source we learn Dr. Virchow’s conclusions. It 
is well-known from the evidence of classical 
writers that the true old German race was 
characterised by possessing light hair, blue 
eyes, and fair skin; yet it is equally well 
known that a dark element is conspicuously 








present in the existing population of many 
parts of Germany. The great object of the pre- 
sent enquiry is to trace the distribution of these 
ethnic elements. At the time Dr. Virchow pre- 
pared his report 5,619,728 individuals had been 
examined, and of this number Prussia had fur- 
nished 4,127,766. An analysis of the returns 
shows that the pure German type forms 
on an average 32:11 per cent., or nearly 
one-third of the population. Noith Germany 
appears to be purer than the South; thus in 
Prussia the blond population forms 35°47 per 
cent. of the whole, while in Bavaria the percentage 
is only 20°36. The highest percentage of blonds 
is in Schleswig-Holstein, where it reaches 43°35 ; 
then comes Pomerania with 42°64 per cent., and 
Hanover with a percentage of 41. Of all places 
the purest appears to be Céslin, in Pomerania— 
and this, curiously enough, was Virchow’s birth- 
place—where the old German blood is so strong 
that not less than 47°37 per cent. of the existing 
population belongs to the fair type. Valuable as 
these statistics unquestionably are, they are evi- 
dently open to the objection that they refer only to 
school-children, and it is a well-known fact that the 
hair often darkens as the child grows to manhood. 
In fact, the proportion of fair-haired children 
under fourteen years of age was on an average 
11-46 per cent greater than among children above 
fourteen, Another disturbing factor is introduced 
by the Jewish element in the population. It is 
an unexpected result that among the Jews there 
are 11-2 per cent. with light hair, blue eyes, and 
fair complexion; thus agreeing with our notions 
of the primitive Germanic stock. 


Aone the relics reputed to have been obtained 
from the now-famous Kesslerloch, a cave of the 
reindeer period near Thayngen, in Switzerland, 
were two pieces of fossil bone, one engraved with 
a figure of a bear, the other with that of a fox. 
When Mr. J. E. Lee published his translation of 
Herr Merk’s monograph on the cave, he judi- 
ciously added an appendix in which, after giving 
Prof. Riitimeyer’s figures and description of the 
two engravings, he explained the suspicious cir- 
cumstances under which they were found. In a 
recent number of the Archiv fiir Anthropologie 
Herr Lindenschmit points out the striking simi- 
larity between the Kesslerloch engravings, and 
two figures given by Herr Leutemann in an article 
entitled “ Die Thiergiirten und Menagerien mit 
ihren Insassen,” published in Spamer’s popular 
Welt der Jugend in 1868. “ Sonderbar, ja wunder- 
bar!” is Lindenschmit’s exclamation, as he places 
the reputed drawings of the prehistoric artist by 
the side of the modern figures. So close, indeed, 
is the resemblance in the positions in which the 
animals are represented that there seems little 
doubt that the engravings on bono are nothing 
more than rude copies from the 1868 publication. 
How they got among the débris dug out of the 
cave is another matter, but one whose explanation 
is probably not far to seek. 


AN interesting report of the proceedings of the 
late meeting of the International Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology at 
Buda-Pest has been contributed by M. Cazalis de 
Fonduce to the recent numbers of the Matértaua: 
pour Histoire primitive et naturelle de 1 Homme. 
We regret to learn from a notice prefixed to one 
of these numbers that the editor, M. Cartailhac, 
is no longer officially connected with the Natural 
History Museum of Toulouse—a museum rich in 
objects of interest to the anthropologist. 


Everyoye knows that the ancient Mexicans 
made great use of obsidian, or volcanic glass, as 
a material for knives and similar objects, the 
obsidian being capable of receiving w fine cutting 
edge, keen as that of a razor. During the meeting 
of the Anthropological Congress, attention was 
directed to the occurrence of obsidian implements 
in Hungary. Prof. Szabo pointed out that it is 
only in the chain of mountains of Tokaj-Hegyalja, 
in the north-eastern part of Hungary, that obsidian 





is found in quantity, and it is there, too, that we 
find these prehistoric objects. Dr. Romer has 
obtained from the neighbourhood of Tokaj nu- 
merous obsidian nuclei from which flakes have 
been struck for conversion into cutting instru- 
ments. The conchoidal fracture of the Hungarian 
obsidian is more strongly curved than that of the 
Mexican lava, and the knives formed from it are 
not generally so long or so straight as those of 
Mexico. The age of the Hungarian implements 
may be left an open question, but it is said that 
in the isle of Bodrog they have been found in 
association with bronze. 


™ AmoneG the trachytic rocks of Milo, Prof. Szabo 
has found obsidian in the form of thick beds which 
have been systematically quarried for the sake of 
the raw material for cutting implements. Objects 
wrought in obsidian have also been discovered, 
we are informed by M. Bellucci, in Central Italy 
and in the Lipari Isles. 


Accorpine to M., de Pulszky a certain 9 
tion of the so-called bronze implements found in 
Hungary consist of unalloyed copper, and he was 
therefore led to argue at the recent Congress in 
favour of the existence of a distinct Age of Copper, 
intermediate between the Neolithic and the Bronze 
Ages. Nine specimens in the National Museum 
at Buda-Pest have been analysed, and found 
wanting in tin: some were of pure copper, like 
the native metal, while others contained a small 
quantity of silver, such as is often found in some 
of the Hungarian copper-ores. It was asserted 
that the copper implements belong to types dis- 
tinct from those of the bronze period. Mr. John 
Evans argued, however, that the types were not 
such as to indicate a transition from the Neolithic 
to the Bronze Age, and that the fabrication of a 
small proportion of implements in copper was 
probably due either to temporary want of tin in 
the locality or to the preference of copper to 
bronze for special purposes. 


Petit Album del Age du Bronze de la Grande 
Bretagne. Par John Evans, Membre de la 
Société Royale, ete. (Longmans.) At first sight 
it may seem strange that Mr. Evans should have 
gone out of his way to write this little work in 
French. His fine volumes on the Coins of the 
Ancient Britons and on Ancient Stone Implements 
were naturally written in English; and English 
readers have long been expecting a work on the 
Bronze Age from the same pen. The International 
Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archae- 
ology recently held a meeting at Buda-Pest, and 
Mr. Evans tells us in the Preface that this Album 
was put forth as a contribution to the discussion 
on the Bronze Age at this meeting. Now, it 
has been decreed by the Congress that to secure 
uniformity in the proceedings they shall always 
be conducted in French wherever the session may 
happen to be held. Hence we see why a boo 
written by one of our countrymen, and published 
in Paternoster Row, should be dressed in 
French fashion. As a contribution to the 
study of the relics of the Bronze Age, Mr. 
Evans’s admirable little Album is most ac- 
ceptable. Here are six-and-twenty plates, com- 
prising nearly one hundred and fifty figures 
and illustrating the various types of implements, 
weapons and ornaments in bronze. We pass from 
the plain flat celt to celts with stops, flanges, 
sockets, and loops ; then to knives, daggers, swords 
and spear-heads ; and finally to torques and other 
ornamental objects, all wrought in bronze, or 
what is generally believed to be bronze. The 
objects have been selected with much judgment, 
and the engravings are faithful representations, 
giving in most cases side-views, end-views, cross- 
sections, or whatever is needed to fully illustrate 
the form of the object. The letterpress is ex- 
tremely scant, and does not enter on the discussion 
of any of the vexed ea to the 
bronze-using period. No one is better qualified 
than Mr. Evans to speak with authority on these 
questions, and we shall anxiously look forward to 
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the appearance of his great work on this subject. 
The coliahanty publication of the plates in this 
Album gives us a foretaste of what is to follow; 
but we hope that their issue will tend to hasten 
rather than retard the completion of the larger 
and much-expected work. 


Prehistoric Man; Researches into the Origin of 
Civilisation in the Old and the New World. By 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &e. Third 
Edition. (Macmillan.} In 1862 Prof. Wilson 
gave to the world the first edition of his Pre- 
historic Man, It was then published in two 
volumes, running to about a thousand pages. 
Three years later he issued a new edition, care- 
fully revised in accordance with the advance of 
our knowledge; but the revision was accompanied 
by condensation, so that this time the work 
formed only u single volume of some six hundred 
ages. Now that a third edition has been called 
or, it has reverted to its original form, and comes 
before us in the shape of two handsome and well- 
illustrated volumes. During the decade which 
has passed since the appearance of the last edi- 
tion, anthropological studies have been rapidly 
growing, and Prof. Wilson has made good 
use of the information thus accumulated, 
Much of the original part has been re-written, 
several chapters have been replaced by new 
matter, and others have been re-cast. The work 
draws its special characteristics from the author's 
American researches. Indeed, Prof. Wilson’s 
long residence in Canada, and the good use which 
he has made of his opportunities of observation, 
entitle him to speak with some authority on the 
ethnology and archaeology of the New World. 
Although we may fairly object to some of the 
author's conclusions, it must be admitted that he 
has produced a valuable work pleasantly written 
and well worthy of attention both by students 
and general readers. It should not be forgotten 
that we are indebted to Prof. Wilson for origin- 
ally introducing the term “ prehistoric,” now so 
largely and loosely applied :— 

‘*Man may be assumed to be prehistoric,” says the 
author, “‘ whenever his chroniclings of himself are 
undesigned, and his history is wholly recoverable by 
induction. The term has, strictly speaking, no chrono- 
logical significance ; but, in its relative application, 
corresponds to other archaeological, in contradistinction 
to geological, periods. There are modern as well as 
ancient prehistoric races.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


British Arcuanoxoaicat Assoctation.—( Wednesday, 
December 6.) 


Tue Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the Chair. The Chair- 
man exhibited several objects of much interest found 
recently at Moorfields, and among these were two 
shepherd’s crooks of Saxon date in fine preservation. 
Several examples of early (Norman) pottery were 
exhibited in fine preservation.—Mr. Syer Cuming 
spoke of the early relics which had from time to time 
been exhumed at Moorfields, and described several 
of prehistoric date which had been met with in 
Long Alley.—Mr. Bailey sent for exhibition several 
curious iron fetters and instruments of torture.—Mr. 
Isaacs exhibited a Romano-British drinking-cup of a 
material not unlike Upchurch ware, found at South- 
fleet.—Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., described a collec- 
tion of personal ornaments, mostly of Roman date, 
found in London, and Mr. Cuming identified some of 
the beads exhibited as of Egyptian manufacture for 
Roman use.—Mr. R. N. Philipps, D.C.L., exhibited 
some curious carvings, part probably of an orna- 
mental distaff, recently found at Guelderland, New 
Holland. They were identified as being of German 
workmanship, and were probably brought to England 
by some of the Flemish settlers in the sixteenth 
eentury.—Mr. John Brent read an elaborate and 
exhaustive paper on “Ancient Canterbury.” He 
remarked upon the small amount of work of Roman 
date now above ground, the Roman level being about 
eight feet below that of the modern city. He adduced 
carefully collected evidence in proof of the small 
extent of the original Roman settlement, and chal- 
lenged the statement recently made as to the exist- 





ence of a large lake on the west side of the city, and 
showed, from recent discoveries, that this never 
existed. The lecturer exhibited a large collection of 
Roman ornaments, mostly of bronze, some being 
enamelled and inlaid, and also many examples of pre- 
historic implements. ; 





Royat Sociery.—( Thursday, December 7.) 

Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—‘On the Mechanical 
Effects and on the Electrical Disturbance consequent 
on excitation of the leaf of Dionaea Muscipula,” by 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson and F. J. M. Page; “On the 
Electromotive Properties of Muscle,” by Dr. Sander- 
son; “Preliminary Notice of Investigations on the 
Action of the Vaso-Motor Nerves of Striated Muscle,” 
by W. H. Gaskell; “Note on the Photographic 
Spectra of Stars,” by W. Huggins. 





Royat Astronomican Socrery.—(Friday, 
December 8.) 

Dr. Huaerss, President, in the Chair. Father Perry 
gave an account of some experiments by M. André, of 
the Paris Observatory, on irradiation in telescopes 
and its influence in producing the appearance of a 
black drop or ligament in transits of Mercury and 
Venus. The results appeared to agree with those 
deduced by former observers from occultations of 
stars at the dark limb of the moon, and from eclipses 
of the sun, as well as from measures of the spurious 
disks of stars.—Dr. Huggins exhibited a drawing 
made from a photograph of the spectrum of the bright 
star Vega, which he had succeeded, after many trials, in 
obtaining. The spectrum extended from the Fraunhofer 
line G in the blue to N inthe ultra-violet, and showed 
five or six strong, well-defined lines which could be 
compared very accurately with those in the solar 
spectrum, the photographic plate having been left in 
the instrument all night oA exposed on the sun the 
next morning, using a different part of the slit. In 
this — a photograph of the solar spectrum was 
obtained above that of the star, and a comparison of 
the two rendered very easy. Dr. Huggins has devoted 
much time to this work since his earliest attempts in 
1866, and has now obtained most successful results, 
which are of the more importance as the greater 
part of the spectrum on the photograph is beyond the 
range visible to the eye.—A paper by Mr. Stone ‘‘ On 
the Black Drop in the late Transit of Venus,” was 
then read, the author’s main point being that the 
black drop was really seen by several skilled ob- 
servers, and in particular by M. Janssen, although 
they had described it in different terms, leading some 
writers to the conclusion that this appearance was 
entirely due to want of skill in the observer, or to 
defect in his instrument.—Mr. Christie described 
some photometric observations of the gradation of 
light on Venus, the result being that the middle of 
the disk appeared to be about seven times as bright 
as the limb, which would support Mr. Brett's conclu- 
sion that the surface of Venus is smooth and reflects 
light specularly. Mr. Neison pointed out that there 
would be a slight gradation towards the limb, even 
with a tolerably rough surface, though it would not 
approach that found by the observations of the pre- 
ceding speaker.—After this, Mr. Mattieu Williams 
read a paper criticising some remarks of Prof. Langley 
in a paper read at the last meeting, on the effect of 
sun-spots on climate; and Mr. Marth exhibited a 
diagram of the orbit of the remarkable binary star 
a Centauri, urging strongly on astronomers in the 
southern hemisphere the importance of making re- 
peated observations of this double star about this 
time, at intervals of a fortnight or less, with a view 
to an accurate determination of its period, as the two 
components are now in conjunction. It appeared that 
the orbit of this interesting binary rests almost en- 
tirely on the measurements of Jacob and Powell, at 
Madras, and the exact length of period is of the more 
importance as the parallax is so well determined 
(this being, so far as is known, the nearest fixed star) 
that the mass of the revolving system could then be 
found very accurately. There are now so many ob- 
servatories with large telescopes in the southern 
hemisphere that there ought to be no difficulty in 
securing a large number of observations, 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Monday, 
cember 11.) 
Cot. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing paper by Mr. H. H. Howorth was read :— 





“On the Ethnology of the Germans. Part I: The 
Saxons of Lower Saxony.” The author contended 
that the Saxons North of the Elbe were immigrants, 
and of the same race as those south of that river, 
and that the Saxons were not indigenous to Hanover 
or Westphalia, but colonists or invaders. This he 
proved by the topography of those districts, and by 
the names of men, things, &c. He pointed out also 
the strong differences between the Old Saxons and 
the Saxons who invaded England. He referred to 
Spruner’s Historical Atlas for the definition of the 
ancient limits of the Saxon peoples.—A paper on the 
Javanese by M. Kiehl, who had resided in Java for 
some time, was also read, and interesting accounts of 
the religion, customs, agriculture, &c., of the Javanese 
were given. 





Society or AnTiquARIEs oF ScoTtanp.—( Monday, 
December 11.) 
Tue first paper read was by Dr. Angus Smith, Man- 
chester, being the concluding portion of his account 
of the antiquities on the shores of Loch Etine, Argyle- 
shire. This paper was specially devoted to the 
vitrified fort of Dun Mac Nisneachan, of which a 
plan and photographs, showing the result of Dr. 
Smith’s excavations, were exhibited. He had found 
that it was only the great enclosing wall of the fort 
that was vitrified, that the vitrification did not ex- 
tend to the whole of this wall, and was in some 
places confined to its upper parts alone, and that there 
were foundations of houses of dry-built masonry, 
and heaps of food refuse, in the enclosed area. 
This is the first time that remains of dwellings 
have been found within the enclosure of a vitrified 
fort.—The second paper, by Mr. Gilbert Goudie, gave 
an account of the recent discovery of two monumental 
stones with Ogham inscriptions in Shetland. One of 
these was found by Mr. Goudie in the ancient burying- 
ground on St. Ninian’s Isle, Dunrossness; the other 
was dug out of a peat bank in Lunnasting. The latter 
shows some peculiarities in the mode of using the 
digits of the Oghum alphabet. Casts of both inscrip- 
tions have been sent to Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., of 
the Record Office, Dublin, and it is to be hoped that a 
critical account of these and other Scottish Oghams 
may ere long be communicated to the Society by Mr. 
Ferguson. The stones themselves have been placed 
in the museum at Edinburgh.—The third paper was 
an account of an interesting little burying-ground of 
an early date, now known as Cladh Bhile, near Loch 
Killisport, in Argyleshire, by Mr. Galloway, archi- 
tect. Full-sized drawings made from rubbings of 
its sculptured stones were exhibited by Mr. Galloway. 





Lonpon Maruematicat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
December 14.) 


Lorp Rayteicn, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following communications were made to the 
Society :—“ On the Conditions of Perpendicularity in 
a Parallelepipedal System,” Prof. H. J. S. Smith ; 
“On the Condition of the Existence of a Surface 
cutting at Right Angles a given Set of Lines,” Prof. 
Cayley ; “The Orthogonal Transformation, and Addi- 
tions to former Paper on Transformation of Elliptic 
Functions,” Prof. Clifford; ‘On the Simplest Conti- 
nuous Manifuldness of Two Dimensions and of 
Finite Extent,” Mr. F. W. Frankland; “On the 
Theory of Electric Images and its Application to the 
Case of Two charged Spherical Conductors placed 
Opposite one another,” Mr. W. D. Niven ; “‘ On Viscous 
Fluids and Quaternion Forms of some general Propo- 
sitions in Fluid Motion,” Mr. J. G. Butcher; “ An 
Easy Method of finding the Invariant Equation ex- 
pressing any Poristic Relation between two Conics,” 
Prof. Wolstenholme. 





Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, December 14.) 


Ocravius Morean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. The Rev. 
.W. D. Macray exhibited a very perfect specimen of a 
British drinking-cup, which was found at Hardwick, 
in Oxfordshire.—Mr. E. Peacock contributed an ac- 
count of the life of Colonel Thomas Rainborow, one 
of the most energetic and upright of the officers of 
the army of the Long Parliament, and a man of great 
influence among the Independents after their rupture 
with the Presbyterians. His name, however, is not 
inserted in any biographical dictionary. His family 
was probably of Dutch extraction, and his father was 
a member of the Long Parliament, and a naval officer, 
in which capacity he distinguished himself in an action 
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against the Sallee pirates. The Colonel at first fol- 
lowed his father’s profession. In 1640 he was M.P. 
for Droitwich, but three years later he was serving as 
vice-admiral in a fleet whose object was to protect 
the English coast from Irish Royalists, and succeeded 
in capturing a body of recruits for Newcastle’s army. 
In October, 1643, he was taken prisoner at the siege of 
Hull, and his wife successfully petitioned Parliament to 
exchange him. By this time he had the rank of 
colonel in the army. In 1644 he took a prominent 
part in the siege of Croyland, which had been more 
than once taken and retaken, and contributed greatly 
to its final surrender by taking some important out- 
works by means of guns mounted on boats. In the 
two following years he was engaged in most of the 
important actions. He was present at the attack on 
Gaunt House, near Oxford, at the battle of Naseby, 
the taking of Leicester, Bridgewater, and Bristol, and 
was one of the commissioners to treat for the sur- 
render of Oxford. In the spring of 1647 he under- 
took to take the island of Jersey; but, while making 
preparations in London for the expedition, his regi- 
ment, which was quartered in Hampshire, mutinied 
and marched towards Oxford, whither he was sent to 
reduce the troops to order. He presented a petition 
from the disaffected soldiers to Fairfax, for which 
Cromwell wished to expel him from the army and 
from the Parliament. Subsequently to this Colonel 
Rainborow was again engaged in naval service. 
Being appointed to succeed Sir W. Batten as Vice- 
Admiral, he was sent to guard the coast of the Isle 
of Wight after the King’s attempted escape from 
Carisbrook Castle. One of his letters, about this time, 
contains an account of a person named Cornelius 
Evens, who pretended to be the Prince of Wales. The 
impostor was well received at Sandwich and hospit- 
ably entertained, going to bed drunk every night; 
but, fearing detection, he escaped with 100/. and a 
horse which had been given him. Rainborow’s naval 
command was terminated by the sailors declaring for 
the King and preventing him and the other Parlia- 
mentary officers from coming on board their ships. On 
this he went to London and thence to the siege of 
Colchester. His last service was as commander-in- 
chief of the forces in the north, which were besieging 
Pontefract Castle. Colonel Sir Henry Cholmondeley 
strongly opposed his appointment, on account of his 
own seniority, and wrote to ask Cromwell to take the 
command himself. Meanwhile, Rainborow was resid- 
ing in Doncaster, at an inn on the north side of the mar- 
ket-place, subsequently known as Alderman Walker's 
house, where he was killed bya party of Royalist 
horse from Pontefract. Discipline in the besieging 
army was suffering from the dissension among the 
officers, and Captain William Pauldon managed to get 
through the lines with a small party of men. His in- 
tention was said to have been to carry off Rainborow 
and exchange him for Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who 
was then a prisoner. Access was gained to the colonel’s 
room by the pretence of bringing despatches from 
Cromwell. He was taken prisoner, but afterwards 
offering resistance was killed. The accounts of his 
death differ materially, the Parliamentary writers re- 
presenting it as a premeditated murder, while the 
other party assert that Pauldon merely intended to 
take him prisoner. 








FINE ART. 
REMBRANDT'S “ FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.” 


Tue print which has lomg been known as the 
Flight into Egypt, in the style of Elzheimer, has 
given rise to more debate than any other work in 
etching or drypoint which is assumed to have 
come from Rembrandt's hand; and, although 
amateurs are now agreed in attributing a con- 
siderable part of the composition to another, the 
exact history of the print is known, I believe, to 
very few. A few notes upon it may be accept- 
able. It is a print interesting not only for its 
beauty, but for its peculiarities of composition and 
execution, and, I might also add, for its rarity. 

th in design and in technique it stands alone; 
and while some have believed that in his design 
for this print Rembrandt drew his inspiration 
from a scene which he himself had witnessed, re- 
sorting to perhaps novel yet simple means to 
produce the results he desired, others again see 
in this Flight into Egypt the effort of one who in 








this instance was content to be an imitator, and, 
charmed with the etchings of a younger engraver, 
laid aside his own to assume the style, and—by 
unusual and not easily explained means—copied 
the technique as well as the composition before 
him, and, satisfied with the result, completed the 
late by the only additions which could really 
be called his own, the group of the Holy Family 
and the foreground and foliage to the right. 
The scene represented is a very charming one. 
Its mein features are a valley stretching away in 
the centre, bounded on either side by hills clothed 
with hanging woods, which, opening as they 
recede, disclose a distant plain, with a winding 
river and buildings and towers almost lost in the 
haze. Far away in the horizon the plain is 
bounded by a chain of mountains, whose outlines 
are only faintly seen against the sky. In the near 
foreground on the right the Holy Family are per- 
ceived, Joseph leading the ass upon which the 
Mother and the Child are seated. They come 
from the right and are about descending into the 
valley below them. The extreme unlikeness of 
the whole of this beautiful landscape to every 
other picture which has been preserved to us as 
the work of the master at once strikes the ob- 
server. “It certainly was not in Holland” (writes 
Charles Blanc) “that Rembrandt, who drew his 
inspiration from Nature, could have met with 
such a scene.” There is a rising ground to the 
right in the landscape called The Three Trees 
(W. 209). The indians of the Canal and 
the Cow Drinking (W. 234) presents a rocky 
elevation, but it is put in only as a background, 
and exhibits a configuration of rock and slope 
which would satisfy a mediaeval artist rather 
than a modern painter. The elevation behind the 
Cottage with the White Palings (W. 229) is a dyke. 
All Rembrandt's own landscapes are intensely 
Dutch. ‘To this day the traveller in Holland 
may in every direction remark similar scenes to 
those which Rembrandt has depicted. Two 
hundred years have not obliterated them. Siz"s 
Bridge, The Goldweigher’s Field, the canals, the 
mills, and the haybarns pictured by Rembrandt 
are repeated over and over again; Zhe Obelisk yet 
stands; a cupola is replaced on the Ruined Tower 
(W. 220); but the valley with its steep sides and 
hanging woods, and the distant mountains which 
bound the well-watered plain, dans le goiit 
d Elzheimer, are entirely wanting. 


In the manner of its execution, again, this land- 
scape is unlike Rembrandt's usual work, and what, 
until now, has made it even more ag roo is 
the widely different effects upon the right and 
left sides of the plate, produced of course by as 
widely differing methods. The work on the 
boldly drawn foreground which, sloping from the 
right edge of the plate, crosses the centre before it 
reaches the lower margin, the roughly sketched 
groups of figures on the right passing in front of 
the dark-foliaged trees which rise nearly to the 
top of the plate, are in singular contrast to the 
lighter and softer tones of the rising ground and 
woods which border the valley.to the left, and to 
the broad plain and far-away hills in the distance. 
The work in the foreground and on the right bears 
the unmistakeable sign-manual of the Master. 
Sketched with great spirit and boldness, every 
stroke has its purpose, and beneath it all is a 
certain grey tone or tint whose presence has been 
explained by assuming that the ground was pre- 
pared for the engraving by being roughed with 
pumice-stone, the traces of which may be distinctly 
seen, not only beyond the outlines of the foliage 
above and to the left, but in the clear spaces left 
between the lines in the work itself. The pre- 
vailing colour of the work on the other side is a 
softgrey. The foliage instead of being boldly exe- 
cuted is hardly drawn in at all: it consists of 
dots more or less thickly spread, differing in their 
form and tone, while the few strokes that can be 
discovered appear rather to have been added as an 
afterthought than to have formed part of the 
original design. Whether Wilson’s conjecture as 





to the process by which this part of the land- 
scape was produced is correct or not, it will at 
any rate show the difference between the character 
of this work and that which we recognise as 
Rembrandt's usual style. He says :— ‘ 

“Tf in spreading the varnish on a plate prepared 
for etching, we bear hard with the dabber we shall 
find on removing it that the varnish has been pene- 
trated, producing an infinite number of minute holes, 
particularly if it has begun to cool. We may 
imagine that Rembrandt resorted to this manoeuvre 
with effect, and that the masses of foliage were ex- 
pressed, in the first instance, in the greater part by 
the movement of the dabber, and completed by a 
second operation, preserving the lights from the corro- 
sion of the acid by a brush dipped in liquid var- 
nish.” * 

Whatever may have been the means adopted, the 
result is admirable, and as we regard the whole 
composition, we are struck with the poetic fitness 
of M. Charles Blanc’s idea that the painter meant 
to represent the effect of morning and sunshine 
coming forth to greet the exiled family at the 
moment when they are issuing from a forest 
traversed in the midst of perils, and in the profound 
darkness of night.t But, alas for all speculations 
as to the processes by which the result was at- 
tained! We now know that only a small part of the 
plate was engraved by Rembrandt; that the 

up of the Holy Family and some part of the 
oliage behind them are his; and his, too, is some 
of the work upon the foreground. But the whole 
of the left and centre of the piece are by another 
hand. Both English and foreign amateurs have 
long suspected this: a few only know the whole 
facts of the case. It is not, as some have thought, 
that Rembrandt has here largely borrowed from 
another: he has taken an already engraved plate 
which had come into his possession ; has burnished 
out and erased with pumice-stone the principal 
figures upon that plate ; has in their place sketched 
in his own Flight into Egypt, filling in the back- 
ground where it was a with new work. The 
grey undertone seen under the work on the right 
of the impression is caused by the rubbing with 
pumice-stone, which has only partially, however, 
removed the original figures: the landscape on 
the left and centre owes nothing to Rembrandt's 
hand, but is the best work of an artist of far 
inferior merit. 

In the Museum at Amsterdam is an impression 
from a plate by Hercules Seghers. The subject 
represents Tobit and the Angel in their journey 
into Media. These two figures are placed to the 
right—just where the Holy Family appears in 
the Flight into Egypt. But they are on a much 
larger scale—too large in proportion to the size 
of the print. Tobit is in advance: the Angel, 
walking behind, grasps Tobit’s arm, while he 
leans over him with an air of protection: they 
are travelling towards the left. To give the rest 
of the description would only be to repeat what I 
have written of the Flight after the manner o 
Elzheimer, for the same plate has produced bot 
impressions ; and, guided by the figures in Seghers’ 
group, we can reproduce many of their outlines 
under the work of Rembrandt. The angel's wing is 
clearly apparent in the upper foliage to the right. 
The outlines of the angel’s left leg and foot are 
seen behind the near hind leg of the ass, and in 
front of the ass Tobit’s left knee and foot can be 
discovered. The head of the angel comes to 
within 1 ;; inch (‘035 mils.) from the top, the upper 
outline of his wing to about ,*; inch. 

This Hercules Seghers, or Zeghers, born in 1625, 
was an artist of some repute in Holland. In the 
inventory taken of Rembrandt's effects in 1656, 
six paintings by Seghers are enumerated. Some 
of his engravings, peculiar in their style, are en- 
shrined in the British Museum; but the 4 
sion of Tobit and the Angel is not among them. 
It will not, however, be necessary to make the 





* Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue, p. 21. 
+ Charles Blanc’s L’(uvre Complet de Rembrandt, 
vol. i., p. 127. 
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pilgrimage to Amsterdam to become acquainted 
with the character and attitude of the group 
erased by Rembrandt, for Sezhers borrowed these 
figures and a great part of the composition from 
an earlier artist. 

There is an engraving by the Count Henry de 
Goudt, after a picture by Elzheimer, of which 
Seghers’ print is so far a reproduction that he 
must have had it before him when he made his 
drawing on the copper. The Count de Goudt was 
born in 1585, he was the friend and patron of 
Adam Elzheimer, and engraved several of his pic- 
tures; among them this of Jobit and the Angel 
(Utrecht, 1613). The impression is on a different 
sized plate, and in a reversed direction to Seghers’ 
wy and there are many differences in detail. 

ut the group of Tobit and the Angel is the same : 
behind them rises a mass of dark foliage; the 
distance in the centre, failing in the Count’s 
engraving in aerial perspective, shows a broad 
plain with towers; on the epposite side are hills 
clothed with hanging woods; and, as if to show 
that the similarity in composition was designed 
and not accidental, there are two little figures—a 
cow, and a man leaning upon a stick—--which, 
appearing in the Count de Goudt’s copy of 

zheimer, are accurately reproduced in Seghers’ 
rint, and can be clearly seen on the bank to the 
eft in Rembrandt's Flight into Egypt. 

I do not suppose that Rembrandt ever intended 
to pass off this Fight into Egypt as his own com- 
position. He was, as we know, well acquainted 
with Seghers’ pictures, and would certainly have 
seen, probably possessed, every one of his etchings: 
the very plate of this one was in his hands, It is 
the most pleasing of all Seghers’ etchings, but it 
fails from a too great sameness and uniformity of 
tone, and from the disproportionate size of the 
figures. The alterations which Rembrandt made 
in the plate were only such as could have come 
from a great master, and one can almost hear the 
rasping of the pumice as he erased the over-sized 
and weak figures which Seghers had copied, and 
watch his vigorous hand dash in the spirited work 
which takes their place. Assuredly we have no 
cause to regret the alteration, for, though we prove 
that so little of the work in this print is by Rem- 
brandt, that little has drawn out the beauty of 
work which might otherwise have been entirely 
forgotten, and the fortunate owners of fine im- 
—s will yet retain their admiration for this 

light into Egypt. 
Cartes Henry Mrippreron. 








THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
(Second Notice.) 


In concluding what we have to say about this 
gallery, we will take first a group of figure- 
painters—Messrs. Tadema, Shields, Walter Dun- 
can, and Watson, and Mrs, Allingham. 

Mr. Tadema’s two single figures— Balneator and 
Baineatrix—are among his choice productions ; 
—— successful in preserving that balance 

tween natural solidity and flat’ spacing-out of 
colour which results in a decorative and pleasure- 
able effect on the eye. The Balneator is a Nubian 
—not strictly black, but brown-skinned: some 
details in this picture remain to be completed. 
The Balneatrix is a blonde woman, large and 
robust, holding a trayful of towels. In each 
example, as usual with the artist, there is abun- 
dance of rich and pure painting of surfaces 
—marbles, pavements, &c. Mr. Shields has two 
domestic subjects executéd in red chalk. The 
first is a game of street-children, “ Tich-tack-toe, 
my first go;” the second an interior, “ Children's 
children are the crown of old men.” Both of these 
are excellently designed ; more especially the latter, 
which possesses in a remarkable degree the fine 
quality of being a work of style, finished and 
homogeneous in all its parts, without anything 
peculiar in method or prepense intention. An old 
man, seated in a cottage with his hat on, is gently 
rocking the cradle of his grandchild; a cat dozes 





hard-by, and the grandfather's book has been set 
aside, with his spectacles laid to mark the page. A 
framed silhouette-portrait of the infant’s mother 
hangs against the wall. Mr. Duncan's chief per- 
formance is named Jn the Stocks: an elderly village 
sot undergoing his punishment, with his fuddled 
senses slowly clearing up to the distasteful facts. 
One of the urchins who make merry over his 
penance protrudes his tongue; another affects to 
drink out of a leaky tin can; a third “ takes a 
sight” at him, as little boys now do, and perhaps 
did at the date here indicated, which is about 
1620; a fourth, a boy of gentle nature, aims an 
apple at the culprit’s head ; a dog barks, and a pig 
crunches a refuse cabbage-leaf. The figures— 
there are five others besides those we have de- 
scribed—stand well, and the handling of the 
whole is easy and decisive. Another painting by 
this artist, named 4 Romance, represents a young 
man of quality, habited in red, of about the time 
of Henry VI., lounging on a large coffer as he 
reads. Mediaevalism, that character so often aimed 
at and so hard to hit, is very cleverly caught here. 
Mr. Watson, highly prolific as usual, treats The 
Sonnet with singular and felicitous zest: an 
academic youth of a somewhat Miltonic type 
pacing an old-fashioned garden with _——_ 
clipped shrubs in the early morning, as he com- 
poses. Summoned to the War, The Spring, The 
Nightingale (a faggot-gathering girl who listens 
in a wood to the unseen warbler, very well con- 
ceived for the sentiment of the subject), and A 
Pastoral (sheep under a spreading oak, with no 
human figure), are all superior specimens, To 
Mrs, Allingham we can hardly award more praise 
than is her due, according to the scale and purport 
of her productions: their exquisite sweetness and 
simplicity, refined taste, and fineness of handling, 
afford the keenest pleasure. They delight one 
on the instant, and stand the test of minute 
scrutiny. Little Johnny, looking out of his cot- 
tage-window, with the colour of bricks and weather- 
stains precious as jewels; On the Shore, a small 
girl seated, full of grace and loveableness ; Over the 
Hill, another rustic maiden carrying her father’s 
mid-day meal in a basket ; Spring, a rather anxious 
and browbeaten-looking cottage-girl holding a 
sprig of hawthorn—have more of the figure- 
element than of landscape or still-life. The reverse 
is the case with On the North Downs, near Titsey 
Court, Surrey, very green and pastoral—a few 
sheep afield on an ordinary afternoon; The Sand- 
Martin’s Haunt, two little girls looking at the 
ruddy sand-bank and its numerous perforations, 
the tint of the cumulus-clouds repeating, with 
less intensity, that of the bank; and Spring- 
Sketches, three small and delicious scraps of ferns, 
rimroses, and other wild flowers. Mrs. Al- 
ingham is one of the comparatively few fe- 
male artists who can execute with perfec- 
tion whatever she chooses to undertake in paint- 
ing: as yet she confines herself, in colour, to com- 
positions of a less trying kind than several of 
those which she has treated in woodcut-designing, 
and treated with marked ability. 


Mr. Radford is a very careful painter, but 
rather too tame both in the invention of his pic- 
tures and in their working. The Convalescent, a 
gentleman of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who presents a nosegay to a young lady still 
too weak to rise from her chair, is a nice example. 
Mr. Smallfield is, as usual, unequal. His Dr. 
Johnson in Mrs. Thrale’s Music-room shows a 
feeling for the uncommon in arrangement, but is 


not carried far: the Study of a Youth of Colour . 


is fair enough: “ Cats /”—a little girl in an old- 
fashioned house holding a young dog—is quaint 
and enjoyable; and the same may be said 
of the small picture of a white cat out on 
a nocturnal prowl, named “ Hickory Dickory 
Dock, the Clock struck one, and down she come.” 
The Bellringers is a clever work by Mr. Lamont— 
men and youths ringing a peal in the open air, 
outside a public-house—an unhackneyed-looking 
group. See Me, by Mr. Robert Barnes, is very 





creditable to the artist’s sense of natural expres- 
sion, and to his conscientious care in workman- 
ship ; were there but a little more ease and light- 
handedness in the smiling face of this little girl 
with a daisy necklace, we could praise the result 
unreservedly. Mr. E. K. Johnson sends various 
single figuresof women, withsome pleasant or dainty 
adjunct, such asarobin-red breast on the outstretched 
hand, or a sulphur-crested cockatoo conversing 
from oyerhead—all of a popular and attractive sort, 
neatly and precisely handled, but not on the whole 
much to our taste. The face is always the same: 
to criticise it in any other respect were ungallent, 
as we must assume that Mr. Johnson paints con- 
stantly from one living original. Friends (the 
redbreast subject) is perhaps the best example ; 
July, with a young lady in white muslin reclined 
upon a verdant bank under dappled sunshine, is 
also agreeable. Another subject with a redbreast 
is contributed by Mr. Parker, The Old Datry-door : 
both this and the Study of a Head (of an old 
woman), by the same painter, deserve commenda- 
tion. We do not find much to say in praise of the 
two Sketches for Decoration by Mr. Marks, The 
Months from January to December, All the 
months are embodied in figures of children, mostly 
boys—or rather a boy, for it is always the same 
face, and that of a ratherartificially-trained unchild- 
like type. On the other hand, the landscape-bits 
contributed by this painter are truly able—simple, 
direct, solid, manly, rightly felt, and faithfully 
done—excellent examples, in their unobtrusive 
way, for students to — before eye and mind. 

We need hardly dwell in detail upon the other 
landscapes. Two of the exhibitors, Mr. Albert 
Goodwin and Mr. North, were discussed in our 
previous article, and it will be enough to say that 
each of them sends various works not less at- 
tractive than those which we have already spoken 
of. Miss Clara Montalba, Mr. Moore, Mr. Thorne 
Waite, Mr. Brierley, and the late Mr. Whittaker, 
are well represented : and the cattle and horses of 
Mr. Weber should not without a word of 
eulogium. Mr. Alfred Hunt and Mr. Boyce are 
absent from the walls, leaving a gap which none 
of their colleagues can exactly fill in. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 








THE NEW BRONZE SATYR IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Tue trustees of the British Museum have recently 

urchased from MM. Rollin and Feuardent of 
Paris a bronze figure of a Satyr, remarkable for 
its beauty and finecondition, The Satyr is repre- 
sented drawing back in an attitude, apparently, of 
surprise. The weight of his body has rested 
principally on the great toe of his left foot; the 
right heel is raised; the toes of this foot just 
touch the ground. His left arm and hand are 
stretched in an oblique direction ; his right arm is 
bent, the hand raised towards the head. He has 
a flowing beard; behind his right ear is a small 
budding horn, but no trace of a corresponding 
horn can be seen behind the otherear. In the hair 
are small holes in which a wreath has been fixed. 
The attitude and type of this figure at once 
remind us of the Satyr in the Lateran Museum at 
Rome, which Brunn supposes to be part of a group 
representing Athene and Marsyas as they are 
represented on an Athenian relief, and a coin, also 
of Athens. This group was the subject of a work 
in bronze by Myron. (See Brunn, in Instit. di 
Corr. Archeol., Rome, 1858, pp. 374-383, and 
Monum. of the same work, vi. Pl. 23.) It will be 
seen, on comparing the new bronze with the statue 
and group engraved in the plate of the Monwmentt, 
that in the Satyr recently acquired by the Museum 
the position of the right arm and of both legs 
does not correspond, But the arms of the Lateran 
statue are restorations, and it is quite possible 
that their original direction may have been 
he same as in the bronze. The variation in the 
elief and the coin is no more than might be 
xpected when a group in the round is care- 
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lessly repeated in relief on a much smaller scale. 
The style of the modelling in the new bronze, and 
the length and wiriness in the type, remind us of 
the Satyrs in the frieze of the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysikrates, and of the male figures in the 
frieze of the Mausoleum, much more than of any 
extant sculpture of the age of Pheidias. We 
are, therefore, justified in saying that the new 
bronze presents the characteristics of the school of 
Skopas rather than those of the school of Myron. 
The hair and beard of this bronze are very deli- 
cately wrought, and the muscles of the body, and 
especially of the back and shoulders, admirably ren- 
dered. The spirit and vigour in the general motive 
and in the expression of the countenance recall to us 
the epithets vivida and animosa, by which Roman 
critics characterised the works of Myron and also 
of Lysippus. The right foot exhibits so marked 
inferiority in the modelling to the rest as to sug- 
yest the notion that it was anciently restored by 
an inferior artist. The bronze is in admirable 
condition, having only lost the great toe of the 
left foot and part of the forefinger of the left hand. 
It is two feet six inches high, about the same height 
as the Towneley Hercules. Nothing certain is 
known of its provenance, but it is said to have 
been found in an ancient cloaca at Patras. 








ART SALES. 


Ox Wednesday last week Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge sold a good collection of 
coins and medals. Among the coins the follow- 
ing were the most valuable:—Anne halfpenny, 
21. 6s.; Eadward the Martyr, struck at Lewes, 
21. 6s.; Harold II., struck at Winchester, 17. 1s. ; 
William the Conqueror, Malmesbury, 5/. 7s. Gd. ; 
Ditto, Taunton, 2/. 58.; Stephen, 5/. 5s,; Ed- 
ward I, head in triangle, 17. 8s.; Edward IV., 
Jurham penny, i/. 16s,; Richard III. groats, 
1. 1ls. and 2d. 12s.; Edward V. groat, 27. 12s. ; 
Ilenry VIII. pattern shilling, 5/. 10s.; Edward 
VI. crowns, 1/. 15s. and 2/. 11s. ; Charles I. Ponte- 
fract Siege shilling, octagonal, 2/. 2s.; Ditto, 
Aberystwith shilling, 12. 16s,; Ditto, Weymouth 
half-crowns, 4/. 6s. and 2/. 3s.; Commonwealth 
crown, 1653, 2d. 16s,; William and Mary crown, 
1691, 12. 17s.; George IV. proof crown, 1822, 
21.93. Among the Roman silver coins, a young 
head of Nero, 1/. 15s.; and a Pompey, 1/. 10s. 
Among the Greek silver coins, one Alexander 
Aegus, 4/. 10s.; another, 3/. 4s. Among the 
sold coins was an early British Addedomaros, 
2/, 88.; a Richard III. angel, 4/. 15:,.; an Eliza- 
beth milled half-sovereign, 2/. 11s.; Ditto, rose 
royal, 4/, 2s. Gd.; Mary, similar type, 4/. 12s. ; 
Scotch unites, James I., 2/., Charles [., 20. 2s. 
Among the medals sold were Archbishop Sancroft, 
rev. Seven Bishops, 1/, 16s.; William III., by 
Roettier, 47. 18s.; Laud, 2/. 5s.; Eugene and 
Marlborough, 1/. 10s.; William III., 1689, 2/. 
i1s.; Ditto, on the capture of Limerick, 2/. 2s. ; 
Hitto, of Drogheda, 3/. 6s.; Peninsular, with 
bars for Pyrenees, &c., 2/. 7s.; Waterloo medal, 
with Hanoverian ditto, 4/. 4s.; enamelled star of 
United States “Chasseurs,” 1/. 7s., &c. 


Messrs. CHRIsTIE, Manson anD Woops sold on 
the 14th and 15th inst. miscellaneous collections, 
mostly Oriental. In the first were some carvings 
in jade: an oval-shaped beaker, of pale green jade, 
with ornaments in relief, 5} in. high, sold for 
325 gs.; a small bright green vase, 4 in. high, 
11 gs.; a pair of pale green cups, with dragons 
and birds in low relief, 15/.; a flat vase and 
cover of white jade, with handles in the form of 
birds, the surtace covered with ornaments in 
relief, 8 in., 173 gs.; a square-shaped vase and 
cover of lapis lazuli, carved with flowers and 
foliage in relief, 113 gs.; a pair of turquoise 
pilgrim bottles, 26/.; a pair of bronze vases in 
the form of junks on tortoise stands, 35 gs. In 
the sale on the 15th, a pair of Japan jars, with 
coloured dragons and flowers, 41 gs.; four Derby 
figures of the Seasons, 16/.; a Persian suit, 
he'met, shield, steel plates and armpiece, chased 





and inlaid with gold, 16/., and a similar suit, 14/. ; 
a Venetian cabinet of wood, carved in high relief, 
with masks and children, supported by a frame in 
the form of monsters, 48/.; the companion, 411. ; 
An old English clock, with musical movements, in 
tall mahogany Chippendale case, 40/. 


Art the Salle Drouot on the Ist, a silver soup- 
tureen, Louis XVI. period, sold for 6,300 fr.; two 
Chantilly flower-pots (cache-pots), 1,100 fr.; 
a Louis XVI. clock, 1,830 fr. ; a Dresden cabaret, 
1,315 fr. 


Tue suite of fine tapestries belonging to M. 
Jourdain, among the finest products of the Flemish 
looms exhibited at the Union Centrale this year, 
were sold on the 12th. They represent a well- 
known episode in the history of Vulcan, and were 

robably after the designs of Giulio Romano. 

hey were purchased for 35,500 fr. (1,4202.). In 
the same sale, a small Louis XIV. tapestry, after 
the designs of Van der Meulen, sold for 1,780 fr. 
(710. 4s.), and an embroidered screen of the same 
period, for 1,700 fr. (68/.). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tae proposal to establish in Paris a museum of 
decorative art is rapidly gathering strength. The 
scheme has already been warmly approved by the 
Minister of Fine Arts, and a vigorous effort will 
be made tuo secure the definite establishment of 
the institution before the opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1878. The utterances of 
the public men and of the journals of France in 
regard to this project ought to be interesting to 
ourselves, as showing the respect that is felt abroad 
for our own establishment at South Kensington. 
The South Kensington Museum will be the model 
upon which the proposed French institution is to 
be formed. “ We cannot hope all at once,” re- 
marked M. de Chenneviéres, “ to bring together 
such treasures as are to be found at South Ken- 
sington, but, with a firm desire for the de- 
velopment of native industries, each one will 
bring what he can.” It is not a little re- 
markable in connexion with this project, which 
is put forward under the auspices of the Union 
Centrale des Beaux-Arts appliqués & l'Tndustrie, 
that it will form, if successful, the only perma- 
nent art institution in Paris established by private 
enterprise. At present, although the Government 
gives its approval, it does not accept the responsi- 
bility of the undertaking; and the experiment is, 
therefore, interesting as evidence of a new spirit 
in the affairs of art administration, This fact is 
all the more remarkable, seeing that South Ken- 
sington—the institution which is to form the 
pattern for that now proposed in France—is the 
result of a movement in precisely the opposite 
direction. It is the one English institution which 
is directly under the control of Government, 
differing in this respect both from the National 
Gallery and the British Museum, where official 
responsibility only extends to the grant of supplies. 


WE have said our say more than once, we hope, 
against the modern abuses of the fashion for etching 
—the abuse especially that consists in the offhand 
and careless execution of etched work either by 
painters of repute or by almost amateurs who may 
pose as artists in virtue of the fewness of the 
impressions they are pleased to take off, and of the 
price they are pleased to set upon quite common- 
place work. So that, great as is our admira- 
tion for good etching, for the work of accomplished 
and recognised masters, we welcome the appear- 
ance from time to time of art work in black-and- 
white done by some other process than that the 
mere mania for which will eventually tend to 
discredit much of what is really great in etching, 
and dces already result among the half-informed 
in these things in the acceptance of much fourth- 
rate work on which high money value is coolly 
set by its producers in dainty studios which the 
“spider” has furnished for the “fly” to walk 





into. Mr. E. W. Cooke’s just published sketches 
(Leaves from My Sketch-Book: John Murray), 
whether of Venice, or of the Dutch waters, 
or of Paris, or of Nuremberg, are not done with 
the point of the etcher, but are reproduced by 
lithography. Some of them, when compared of 
course with fine etchings, are wanting in tone ; 
and, when compared with fine line-engravings, 
are wanting in precision. Yet the forms of many 
a landscape and building are well seized and 
pourtrayed: there are pleasant records of places 
which have been familiar ones to Mr. Cooke; 
and sometimes, as in the view of Florence from 
near San Miniato, the looker-on who has not 
seen the city itself may be made pleasantly aware 
of certain of the characteristics of its surroundings. 
The traveller knows that the situation of Florence, 
beset with its peaked hills, is not quite unlike that 
of Verona. Mr. Cooke's volume is agreeable to 
turn over; but to artistic merit of any very 
striking kind it makes no claim, It has a quiet 
pleasantness. i 


Tue South Kensington Museum has just made 
the acquisition of two of the finest Limoges 
enamels out of the collection of Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour. One is a large oval portrait of Cardinal de 
Lorraine, by Leonard Limousin. He wears the 
red dress and cap of a cardinal; the background 
is blue. The frame is ornamented with eight 
plates of enamels similar to others which appa- 
rently formed one set; the whole measures 
nearly 2 ft.6in. high. ‘The other is a triptych 
composed of nine plates, forming a centre and two 
wings. It is painted in rich colours, with a few 
“ paillettes” of foil. The subject in the centre is 
the Annunciation. On the left wing is Louis XII. 
kneeling at a prie-dieu, with St. Louis behind 
him; on the left wing is Queen Anne de Bretagne, 
and, behind, her patroness, St. Anne. Both these 
enamels were exhibited in the Loan Collection of 
1862. 


WE learn, with great regret, the death on Sun- 
day morning last, the 17th inst., of Mr. Joseph 
Burtt, of the Public Record Office, for so many 
years the active and invaluable honorary secre- 
tary of the Royal Archaeological Ilustitute. 
After a severe and trying illness of some three 
months’ duration, during the latter part of which 
but little hope could be entertained of his final 
recovery, the fatal hour has come. Mr. Burtt’s 
valuable services as principal editor of the Archaco- 
logical Journal will with difficulty be replaced, as 
his kindly greeting will be missed by all who 
knew him. 


Messrs. Dickinson, of No. 114 New Bond 
Street, have again opened an exhibition of water- 
colours. There are several agreeab!e specimens, 
chiefly landscapes, in this gallery, though the 
general level of performance, and the professional 
status of the contributing artists, are not exceptiou- 
ally high. Mr. Donaldson is one of the best. 


LT’ Art has this week a charming illustration of 
Du Maurier’s, called The Dancing Lesson—seven 
demure little maidens of the usual Du Maurier type 
advancing, pointing their toes towards an elder 
sister, who is instructing them in their figures. 


Aone the Christmas books that are offered to 
the German public this year is an edition of 
Tennyson's Enoch Arden, charmingly illustrated 
by P. Thumann, an artist who seems to wall 
closely in the footsteps of the genial depictor of 
German life and manners, Ludwig Richter. This 
loved old master of wood-engraving is now, un- 
fortunately, too feeble to devise aew enjoyments 
for young and old this Christmas, but we see 
among the announcements of the firm of Alphons 
Diirr, of Leipzig, a collection of his popular illus- 
trations, under the title of Deutsche Art und 
Sitte: Ernst und Scherz. Many of the old favourites 
from the Studenten-, Kinder-, and Volkslieder re- 
appear in this work. 


Lovers of Albrecht Diirer who are not able to 
ndulge in the expensive taste for collecting his 
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original engravings will be glad to learn that both 
Samm bo a offer this Christmas most 
excellent reproductions from his engraved work, 
The French book entitled Guvre d Albert Diirer, 
with text by M. Georges Duplessis, is published 
by M. Amand-Durand, and the reproductions are 
executed by his admirable process of printing on 
copper. They are, in fact, actual facsimiles of 
the originals. The work contains 108 plates, 
which can be had either as a whole in a rich port- 
folio, or separately in ten different series, divided 
as follows:—l. The Passions; 2. The Christs; 
3. The Virgins; 4. Saints; 5. Saints; 6. Pro- 
fane Subjects; 7. Nudes; 8. Costumes; 9, Ani- 
mals and Coats of Arms; 10. Portraits. Each 
series costs 30 francs. The German work, which 
is published by Herr Soldan of Niirnberg, is also 
published in ten parts, consisting of 104 plates, 
excellently reproduced by one of the numerous 
light-printing processes by J. B. Obernetter of 
Munich. Herr Liibke writes the Introduction. 


Tne engraving offered en prime to the sub- 
scribers to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts this year 
is not, as heretofore, an etching, but a true burin- 
worked plate, executed by M. Jean de Mare, who 
gained recently the prix de Rome. Titian’s cele- 
brated Entombment in the Louvre is the picture 
engraved. Subscribers for 1877 receive it for 
15 francs, while to the general public it costs 45 
francs. 


THERE will be shortly on view in the South Ken- 
sington Museum a selection of about a hundred pic- 
tures from the extensive gallery of Mr. W. Fuller 
Maitland, consisting of fine specimens of the old 
and modern masters. Raffaelle is represented by 
the well-known picture, The Agony in the Garden, 
styled the “ Gabrielli” Raffaelle ; of Sandro Bot- 
ticelli, The Adoration of the Shepherds, a magni- 
ficent work, formerly in the Ottley collection ; A 
Virgin and Child, with Angels, by F. Guarnaccio ; 
A Coronation, Filippino; Adoration of the Magi, 
F. Lippi; Virgin and Child, Francia; A Cruct- 
fivion, Giotto, on a curious forked or Y-shaped 
cross; with various examples of Ghirlandajo, 
Koffermans, Memmi, Holbein, and others. But 
perhaps the most interesting part of the collection 
consists of specimens of the early English school. 
The Old Crome pictures are of the highest in- 
terest; A Barge, Wood Scene with Deer, Slate 
Quarry, Oaks on a Shady Bank, A River Scene, 
and the gigantic Thistle are among them. T. 
Barker, of Bath, has A Clover Field ; Constable, 
the Chesil Beach; Bonnington, two charming 

ictures, View off St. Valéry, and Chateau of the 

Duchesse de Berri; Etty, Battersea Bridge; and 
Phillip, the beautiful study for his picture called 
“ La Gloria,” which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


On Monday week a paper on the various stages 
of Irish Architecture was read before the Academy 
by the secretary for Miss Stokes. A collection of 
the photographs taken under the direction of the 
late Earl of Dunraven, which will appear in the 
second volume of his posthumous work, was also 
exhibited. Miss Stokes’ paper, which will appear 
as an Introductory Essay to the second volume of 
that work, contains an original theory of the de- 
velopment and stages of Irish architecture. 
Rejecting the Pagan origin of anything in Ireland 
but the oldest stone forts and raths, she denies all 
Scandinavian influence and all Norman influence, 
and holds a natural development in Ivish art, fol- 
lowing a path of its own, and growing in power 
and beauty up to about the year 1170, when the 
English invasion stopped its progress. On the 
date and object of the Round Towers the paper 
was peculiarly interesting. Miss Stokes holds 
that they all arose as defences against the North- 
men invaders from the eighth to the tenth cen- 
turies, and showed evidence that these. invaders 
came not merely for plunder, but as crusaders 
against Christianity, and peculiar enemies to 
churches. The round towers coincide with the 
times of their invasions, and stand beside the 


churches exposed to their attacks, as was shown 
by a map. 

THe Municipal Council of Angers have decided 
upon erecting a statue of the sculptor David. 


Tue Italian Government are adopting measures 
to ensure that the National Exhibition of Art and 
Industry, announced to take place at Naples on 
April 1, 1877, shall be the richest and most com- 
plete ever exhibited in Italy. It comprises both 
ancient and modern art, and the municipalities, 
churches, public buildings, and a number of 
amateurs will contribute their art treasures for the 
occasion. 


THE commission formed to organise the ~ 
to be given at Antwerp in honour of Rubens, 
on the occasion of the 300th anniversary of 
his birth, has just assembled under the presi- 
dency of the burgomaster. It has nominated 
two vice-presidents and formed five sub-com- 
mittees charged with the arrangement of the 
different ceremonies, On one devolves the archi- 
tectural part of the féte and the purchase of 
the house of Rubens ; another organises the music, 
another the decoration of the streets, and to one 
section is confided the task of arranging the dif- 
ferent exhibitions, comprising one of the old 
masters, another of Rubens’ contemporaries, and a 
third of the productions of the Belgian painters 
from 1830, 


Ir is announced that an exhibition of fans has 
been arranged to be held in Munich in November, 
1877. Already several remarkable specimens 
have been sent in; among them a fine collection 
from the town of Gratz, in Styria, lent by the 
Johanneum. After China and Japan, France is 
the country that is most productive in fans. Ac- 
cording to the Chronique des Arts, there was, even 
before the Revolution, a corporation of fan- 
makers in France, which numbered 130 masters 
or patrons. At the present day the fan-iudustry 
employs over 3,000 workpeople simply for mount- 
ing. The principal district in which this manu- 
facture is carried on lies in the department of the 
Oise, between Méru and Beauvais. The wood 
for the framework is prepared in the villages 
around. 


Tue Portfolio for this month gives an admirable 
reproduction by M. Amand-Durand’s process of a 
curious old print signed with the initial “ L.” 
but not belonging, as has been supposed, to Lukas 
van Leyden, but to an unknown master who also 
used this signature. The print, which is con- 
ceived somewhat in Diirer’s manner, would seem 
to belong to a Death Dance. It represents the 
death-skeleton showing his fatal hour-glass to a 
mediaeval German dame taking a walk in the 
fields. In “ Brief Notes on Art” some good and 
unfortunately much-needed advice is given as to 
the proper manner of holding loose engravings. 
It is astonishing how many people will take up 
prints with one hand only, thereby inevitably 
Verges J creases, if not breaks, in the paper. 

rof. Colvin finishes in this number his pleasant 
description of Athens, and the editor continues 
his life of Turner, which he promises to conclude 
next year, with more illustrations from the 
master’s sketches. 








THE STAGE. 
“ MACBETH ” AT THE LYCEUM. 


THE performance of Macbeth with which the 
Lyceum reopened on Saturday evening was in 
many ways very encouraging. Miss Bateman has 
made material advance since we saw her in the 
play a year ago. She is not, indeed, altogether 
pleasant to us. Her voice, in passages of strong 
emotion, fails to be sympathetic ; and she is apt 
even now to rely somewhat too much on violence 
of gesture for the expression of intense feeling. 
Thus Lady Macbeth’s greeting of Macbeth, with 





the sound of the prophecies still as it were in her 





ears, and some sign already of their fulfilment, is 
made still too noisily demonstrative for man 
tastes ; but it is beyond doubt in the opinion o 
others a fair occasion for theatrical display, and 
among the audience there are not a small number 
who welcome it with applause. But it is not 
really here, nor in one or two kindred passages of 
which we should make the like complaint, that 
Miss Bateman’s merit is seen. Her merit, summed 
2 a word, is her entire comprehension of the 
character and its requirements as an acting part; 
so that no word of the text loses its due effect, 
and nothing is done without mature thought, very 
ably — Whether we are among those to 
whom Miss Bateman’s much-praised acting in 
emotional passages is wont to give t pleasure, 
or whether we are among those who think they 
see in it some notes not true to the life, we must 
allow freely that her performance of Lad 
Macbeth is one that is remarkable for thoroug. 
understanding of the Shaksperian text, and able 
delivery of it. 

Mr. Irving’s Macbeth, played on Saturday with 
the utmost of the actor’s vigour and care, is at 
least undeniably the best that has been seen in 
England any time these twenty or thirty years. 
We doubt if Macbeth can ever in the hands of 
any tragedian make the same mark as Hamlet. 
Hamlet, as far as the opportunities for the display 
of the one actor are concerned, might almost have 
been written by an actor's playwright of our day, 
bent on securing prominence for the “star.” 
Macbeth claims little of our sympathy. Most of 
us wonder more at his wife, and care more for 
Macduff. But it isa great point in Mr. Irving's 
art, as displayed in this particular play, that he 
brings into such high relief all that Macbeth had 
of noble or of the remains of noble: reverence 
and awe; indignation at crimes that seemed to 
him baser, because they were done for pettier ends 
than his own; admiration of courage in another 
and of character more resolute than his; hesita- 
tion, having gone so far, to go yet further in the 
taking of innocent blood. Macheth’s attitude 
before the prayer of the grooms; his righteous 
satire— your spirits shine through you ”—on the 
hired murderers; his invocation to his wife; 
his almost tender and pitying warning to Mac- 
duff— 


“But get thee back: my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already ”— 


all these things show one or other of the qualities 
that are good in him. But other things of course 
showing the quite other qualities that have given 
Macbeth a name are more conspicuous and 
abundant: at all events are more upon the surface ; 
and the art is great that knows how to dwell on 
the sympathetic and worthy, and that in doing 
so gives a fresh turn to the popular conception. 

It may be true, of course, that the main thought 
of Mr. Irving in Macbeth is to shew the deteriora- 
tion of character through one crime that bri 
another; but such deterioration is after all generally 
a gradual process, and there is time, while it is 
proceeding, to show something of the higher 
nature with which the dusamivne. We think 
we note also in Mr. Irving’s Macbeth a now added 
emphasis, not only on his belief in the super- 
natural, but in the power of the supernatural over 
him. The prophecy of the weird voices is more 
than ever a destiny. His crimes are done under 
a spell, He is moved to them from without, by 
a something not himself, making for Evil. fi 

And the hold that this force from without, this 
supernatural power, this sense of destiny, this 
something not himself, making for Evil, has 
upon him, divides him until the very end of the 
action of the play, from such as his own hired 
murderers. Not that these, indeed, are set before 
us as quite voluntary cut-throats, rejoicing in 
their profession, but as men rendered desperate : 
the one 

“ Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 

Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world :” 
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_ the other, less revengeful yet more weary, 


“So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it or be rid on’t.” 
Of course no commonly intelligent actor could fail 
to indicate—for the play itself indicates it a 
hundred times—how much Macbeth is separated 
from these, originally; but it does need some such 
a deep understanding of the character as seems to 
be Mr. Irving’s, to indicate, as time goes on, the 
gradual sinking to that level of theirs—the fact 
that the distance that divided the one from the 
others at the time that the one would ponder re- 
gretfully that he “ could not say ‘ Amen’” when the 
grooms “ said ‘ God bless us,’” had shrunk to well 
nigh nothing by the time when his first greeting 
to an arriving messenger must needs in his de- 
speration be no milder than— 
“ The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon ; ” 
words which recall the purposeless and exag- 
gerated angers of — frenzy, and when his 
final and bloody resolution— 
“Yet I will try the last,” 
is spoken to his foe with a savage hopelessness 
And itis at least a 
suggestive and worthy, if not at every point a 
complete, stage performance that can indicate the 
half-repenting pathos of the first and the savagery 
of the last, and the passages from crime to crime 
by which the transition is made. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Wirn reference to the paragraph in our issue 
of last week, and many other notices of the sub- 
ject in many other journals, we hear that the 
Lord Chamberlain's department has the question 
of danger from fire in theatres now under grave 
consideration. 


Mr. Byron has added nothing to his reputation 
by the production of Old Chums at the Opéra 
Comique on Saturday, unless, indeed, it adds in a 
sense to his reputation to show that there is a 
certain public which so much believes in his 
name that it will applaud his work when it is 
entirely unworthy of applause. A slighter story 
than that of Old Chums has rarely been told on 
the stage, and it is voted by common consent that 
there is not here what often there may be— 
so skilful a treatment of the slight materials 
that the slightness ceases to be a ground of 
complaint. Most things are conventional about 
Old Chums, and whatever vitality it may have 
will be due to the smart things which, if 
there are only enough of them, some playgoers 
are willing to accept as a substitute for a comedy. 
The best of the smart things in Old Chums are 
delivered dryly by Mr. Byron himself, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his habitual indifference 
to anything that may happen. It is now some 
years since this delivery and this attitude were 
discovered to be effective. And effective they 
still remain. But it is a pity that a writer who 
can give us such good work as is most of that in 
Married in Haste and much of that in Cyril's 
Success should be content to save a piece from 
absolute failure by the simple expedient of saying 
Prat things to an audience pretty sure to welcome 

im. 


A PERFORMANCE of Much Ado About Nothing 
‘was given on Saturday at the Queen’s Theatre by, 
among others, Mr. Ryder, Mr. William Rignold, 
and Miss Edmiston. The lady, we are told, was 
until lately an amateur of repute. We were not 
able to attend the performance. 


AN excellent representation of the great scene 
from the greatest eighteenth-century comedy was 
given at the Vaudeville Theatre on Saturday after- 
noon, on the occasion of the benefit of the ecting 
manager, Mr. M‘Kay. The scene {rom the School 
for Scandal served to show that’ Mr. Farren, as 
Sir Peter, has by no means forgotten his cunring. 
We saw him four times during the great rvn of 





the comedy at the same theatre ; but he was never 
better than on Saturday; nor is it, perhaps, a 
mistake to say that a certain freshness and entrain 
were perceptible in the delivery of the familiar 
things to a degree that could not be possible 
during a prolonged run. The contemporary stage 
has no more picturesque figure than Mr. Farren in 
the School for Scandal or in the Road to Ruin. 
We take exception to one thing only in his per- 
formance of the screen scene, and that is the 
violent delight which he manifests when he hears 
that “a little French milliner” is behind Joseph's 
screen. The violent delight, and all the “click- 
clack” traditional gestures with which the later 
manifestations of it are accompanied, are not 
true to the character of Sir Peter; and more 
than that, they are not even as effective as 
they are imagined by the actor to be. They 
are not true to the character of Sir Peter, because 
Sir Peter was a man of the world—whom the 
world reproached with only one weakness, that of 
having married so girlish a wife—and a man of 
the world is not so astounded when he hears that 
there is a woman in the case as to feel that he 
must go into a boyish ecstasy over the discovery. 
Sir Peter should moderate his raptures; he should 
“scant this excess.” Mr, Sinclair's Joseph Sur- 
face was a little too weighty. He avoided, how- 
ever, the common fault of representing Joseph as 
a quite obvious humbug. The Charles Surface of 
Mr. Warner was genial and sunny, and there is 
of course something to be said for the view accord- 
ing to which Charles Surface is not at all an 
accomplished scapegrace who reforms, but an im- 
petuous and rollicking youth who one day becomes 
aman. The glimpse of Lady Teazle which the 
screen scene affords is of course brief, but the 
scene, for all its brevity, shows most of the range 
of her character ; there are lines with Joseph Sur- 
face in which she shows much the same humorous 
observation as she shows at greater length in the 
earlier dialogue with Sir Peter. She “sounds” 
Joseph as she has sounded the rest. And there is of 
course for her in this scene all that is gravest in the 
comedy. Miss Roselle’s Lady Teazle, in this 
brief scene, was a well-judged and capable per- 
formance. The actress exhibited Lady Teazle 
as a humorous analyst of other people’s motives 
and of social philosophies, and also (and the one 
almost follows from the other) as a young 
woman of genuine good feeling, and not entirely 
crushed by a discovery more annoying than dis- 
astrous. Lady Teazle had committed not a great 
wrong, but a great blunder. Accordingly the 
expression of repentance was not exaggerated by 
Miss Roselle, who gave, nevertheless, by gesture 
and delivery, its due importance to everything in 
the text. With so good a Sir Peter and so good 
a Lady Teazle, and so good a general company, 
the managers of the Vaudeville would do well to 
offer the public some morning performances of 
the whole of the comedy, the excellent represen- 
tation of which, some years ago, did more than 
anything else—even more than Two Foses—to 
give a standing to their theatre. 


St Slocum—the new piece at the Olympic—is 
acted by a bear, a dog, the Frayne family, and 
some performers of ‘general utility.” It is re- 
ceived with great applause—or was so on the 
night we saw it, but it is hardly a drama. The 
most striking instance of ability which is dis- 
played in it isin the performance of more than 
one dead shot. The stage resounds with rifle- 
shots and glitters with bowie knives. The dog is 
amazingly intelligent: the actors are not very 
dull. But why the whole performance has been 
given at the Olympic instead of at a spectacular 
circus, we are at a loss to know. The dialogue 
and story count really for nothing; but the piece 
has attractions for a certain public to which the 
Drama proper has probably little to say. 











MUSIC. 
RANDEGGER’s “‘ FRIDOLIN.” 


In our last number the performance of Signor 
Randegger’s dramatic cantata Fridolin was briefly 
chronicled. As the work had not before been 
heard in London in a complete shape, though it 
has been given at the Crystal Palace, and also 
(without orchestra, we believe) by the Brixton 
Choral Society under Mr. Lemare, its rendering 
at Exeter Hall under the direction of the com- 
poser is an event of sufficient musical importance 
to render any apology unnecessary for returning 
to the subject this week. 

Fridolin, as many of our readers will be aware, 
was composed expressly for tae Birmingham 
Musical Festival of 1873. The text has been 
adapted from Schiller’s ballad ‘“‘ Der Gang nach 
dem Eisenhammer ” by Mdme. Rudersdorff. In 
its general outline, the libretto adheres pretty 
closely to the original, the chief modifications 
being that the scene in the church is abridged, 
and that the count and countess follow Fridolin to 
the forge, arriving just in time to save him from 
sharing the fate of the treacherous Hubert—the 
Robert of Schiller’s poem. That for musical pur- 
poses the changes are improvements can hardly 
be questioned. Mdme. Rudersdorfl’s long ex- 
perience both in the concert-room and on the 
stage has enabled her to furnish a libretto which 
is in all respects admirable, and which offers its 
composer abundant opportunities for contrast of 
colouring and for musical and dramatic effect. 

Signor Randegger’s music is, to our mind, parti- 
cularly interesting as showing the influence of an 
intimate acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
German music on an Italian temperament. In 
saying this, let it not be supposed that any con- 
scious imitation of the German style is meant to 
be implied ; but it is obvious that the trains of 
thought and the nature of the musical ideas 
which would occur to any composer must to a 
considerable extent depend upon the style with 
which he is most familiar, and with which he 
feels most sympathy. It is as impossible to 
imagine Auber or Rossini writing Beethoven's 
symphony in C minor as it is to conceive of 
Beethoven composing Fra Diavolo or Ii Barbiere. 
The musical nature of the French, German, and 
Italian nations is absolutely different, as may 
be seen at once by comparing the works of the 
three composers just named ; though the line of 
demarcation is by no means always so distinct as 
in these cases. In many works of Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, and Verdi (especially his last) we see, so 
to speak, a fusion of nationalities, the influence of 
some foreign school acting upon the original style, 
and producing what may be termed a composite 
order of music. Something of this kind may be 
found in Fridolin, We have a true Italian vein 
of melody, but combined with a solidity of work- 
manship and a finish of detail which savour of 
the German school. We find none of what have 
been well described as “songs with guitar ac- 
companiment;” the instrumental portion of the 
music is as carefully treated as the vocal. There 
is, also, it is pleasing to add, nothing written 
for the “shop.” Signor Randegger has evidently 
thought only of his art; and, as a consequence, 
he has succeeded in producing one of the best 
works that have been brought out in this country 
for a considerable time. 

The chief strength of the music lies in its strong 
dramatic feeling. With comparatively slight 
modification, it might, we think, be adapted to 
the stage, and would make an excellent opera. 
The characters of the “ pious youth” Fridolin 
and of the traitor Hubert are well contrasted 
throughout ; and in the expregsion of strong feel- 
ing—as, for example, in the scene where Hubert 
instils jealousy into the mind of the Count—the 
composer has been most successful. The one 
point that, both in reading the score and in hear- 
ing the music, strikes us as susceptible of improve- 
ment is that some of the movements for solo 
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voices (especially the first two songs) are rather 
long. It is not that they are “spun out” in the 
ordinary sense of the term; but that they contain 
a superabundance of material, though it is not 
easy to see how they could be curtailed. Still 
two songs immediately following each other, each of 
which occupies nearly ten minutes in performance, 
are rather trying to the patience of an average 
audience. Fridolin’s first air, “ None but holy 
lofty thoughts,” is of great beauty, and most 
delicately accompanied; while Hubert’s scena, 
which in feeling, though not in its themes, some- 
what resembles Lysiart’s great song in the second 
act of Euryanthe, is full of power, albeit slightly 
long. The song of the Countess, “‘ No bliss can 
be so great,” is one of the gems of the work. 

In the choral movements Signor Randegger has 
been no less successful than in the solos. The 
spirited Hunting Chorus, the graceful Chorus of 
Handmaidens, the Dance and Chorus of Villagers, 
and the scene at the Forge are all specially good. 
Some of these numbers are by no means easy, and 
require careful and finished singing, but when 
adequately rendered are highly effective. 

The performance on Wednesday week was in 
many respects of high excellence. The soloists, 
Mdme. Osgood, and Messrs. Guy, Wadmore, and 
Pope (all, we believe, pupils of the composer), sang 
admirably, though Mr. Wadmore seemed at times 
overweighted with his part. The orchestra, too, 
which included most of the best members of the 
Crystal Palace band, fully satisfied all require- 
ments; while the chorus was good, but hardly 
first-rate. In accuracy it left very little to desire, 
but it was deficient in delicacy and finish, especially 
in the piano passages. This was more particularly 
observable in the female Chorus of Handmaidens, 
and in the prayer “Guardian angels, sweet and 
fair,’ and it doubtless arose chiefly from the size 
of the choir, which was announced as numbering 
600 voices. A chorus of six hundred suits well 
enough for the oratorios of Handel, which from 
their breadth of outline will bear any increase 
of strength, and in the choral portions of which 
marks of expression are very rarely met with ; 
but for more modern music, we are con- 
vinced that in general a smaller choir is much 
more effective. Look, for instance, at the 
overgrown chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
At its performances we have often heard the two 
extremes of a shout and a whisper—very seldom 
anything between. The finer nwances on which 
so much of the effect of modern choral music de- 
pends are all but,impossible with so large a mass 
of tone, and more is lost in finish than is gained 
in force. That the chorus under Signor Ran- 
degger did quite as well as was to be expected 
under the conditions, we readily admit; at the 
same time, we cannot but think that a picked 
body of half the number would have produced a 
more satisfactory result. . 

We have dwelt in some detail on Firidolin, be- 

‘cause its intrinsic merits are quite sufficient to en- 
title it to more than a passing notice ; and it is as 
yet so much less known than it deserves that it is 
worth while to direct to it the attention of our 
various choral societies. EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue last of the Crystal Palace Saturday Con- 
certs for the present year took place on Saturday. 
The day being the anniversary of the birth of 
Beethoven, the entire programme was selected 
from the works of that composer. The pieces 
given were the overture to the Men of Pro- 
metheus ; the great concerto in E flat, played in 
her most brilliant and finished manner by Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard; a solo and chorus irom the 
Praise of Music (the cantata written as Der glor- 
reiche Augenblick for the Congress of Vienna in 
1814, and afterwards adapted to a more generally 
available text) ; three songs, and the Choral Sym- 
phony. This programme was only open to one 
objection; but that was a serious one. It was 
far too long. It is little less than absurd to place 


so elaborate a work as the Choral Symphony at 





the end of such a concert as this. It is true that 
on this occasion the performance did not suffer, 
though it would have been by no means surprising 
had players and singers shown signs of fatigue ; 
but it is impossible that any audience can fully 
enjoy and appreciate music which makes such 
demands upon the attention as this symphony 
unless they come to its hearing comparatively 
fresh. It will, of course, be replied that it must 
be put at the end of the programme, because no- 
thing could be played after it with effect. This is 
perfectly true ; but the answer is that the preceding 
selection ought to have been very much shorter. 
As will be inferred from what has been said above, 
the rendering of the symphony on Saturday was 
extremely tine, the Crystal Palace choir in parti- 
cular attacking the very difficult music with much 
spirit and precision. The concerts will be resumed 
on another anniversary, that of the birth of 
Mendelssohn, February 3; on which occasion an 
exclusively “ Mendelssohn” programme will be 
given, including the Scotch symphony, the over- 
tures to the Wedding of Camacho and Ruy Blas, 
and the violin concerto, to ba played by Herr 
Joachim. 


A PERFORMANCE of the Messiah was given at 
the Crystal Palace on Tuesday evening, under the 
direction of Mr. Manns, the solo parts being sung 
by Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Annie Butterworth, Mr. Dudley Thomas, Mr. 
Charles Abercrombie, and Mr. H. A. Pope. 


Art the Angell Town Institution on Monday 
last the Brixton Choral Society brought forward 
two works for the first time in London. These 
were the oratorio Mount Moriah, by Dr. J. F. 
Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, and Mr, 
F. H. Cowen’s cantata, the Corsair. Of the latter 
work we spoke on the occasion of its first per- 
formance at the recent Birmingham Festival. 
Dr. Bridge’s oratorio, which consists of nineteen 
numbers, is a very interesting work, very melo- 
dious in style, with here and there a very 
slight trace of the influence of Mendels- 
sohn on its composer, and thoroughly mu- 
sicianly in its workmanship, the choral writing 
being especially good. Among the most suc- 
cessful numbers on Monday were the unac- 
companied quartett, “O tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure,” and the chorus, “ Unto the godly there 
ariseth up light.” The solo parts were sung by 
Miss Joyce Maas, Mdme. Suter, Mr. J. Merring- 
ton, and Mr. Thurley Beale. The chorus was 
supported by a small but well-balanced band, the 

rtormers in all numbering about one hundred. 
The composer conducted his own work, and Mr. 
J. G. Boardman presided at the organ. 


Tue last of Mr. Dannreuther’s musical evenings 
took place on the 14th inst., at his residence, 
12 Orme Square. The programme included Schu- 
bert’s trio in B flat, Op. 99, Brahms's piano quintett 
in F minor, piano solos by Liszt, and vocal music 
by Schumann, Wagner, and Berlioz, the specimen 
of the last-named master being the great duet 
from the third act of Les Troyens a Carthage. 
These concerts, which will be resumed in Feb- 
ruary, are given in a specially-erected music-room, 
seating nearly two hundred, and far better adapted 
for chamber-music than the majority of rooms in 
which such performances take place. The pro- 
grammes also, to which we have more than once 
referred, are remarkable for their variety and re- 
search ; it may safely be said that few entertain- 
ments are given at which so many novelties are to 
be heard. 


AN appeal, to which we have much pleasure in 
giving publicity, has been forwarded to us on be- 
half of two elderly ladies now living at Buda-Pesth, 
grandchildrenof Joseph Haydn, whoare in destitute 
circumstances. It is proposed to raise a fund suf- 
ficient to ensure them against want for the re- 
mainder of their days, Subscripticns will be 
thankfully received by Messrs. Augener and Cc., 
86 Newgate Street. 








AN interesting series ot papers on the text of 
Beethoven, and the variations of the different 
editions, from the pen of M. Charles Bannelier, 
is at present appearing in the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale. 


TscHaikowsky's overture to Romeo and Juliet, 
recently produced at the Crystal Palace, was given 
at Pasdeloup’s Concerts Populaires at Paris on 
the 10th inst., but was coldly received. 


THE death is reported from Paris of Mdlle. 
Alida Marchand, formerly a danseuse at the Opera. 
The Revue et Gazette Musicale states that she 
made her first appearance in 1775, and that 
Pe the time of her death she was 111 years 
of age. 


THE Quartett Society of Milan has offered two 
rizes, of 1,000 and 500 francs respectively, for the 
st quintetts for piano and stringed instruments. 
The compositions are to be sent in not later than 
October, 1877. 


A New opera, Der Kuss, by the Czech com- 
poser, Fr. Smetana, was produced at the end of 
last munth with great success at Prague. 


Brauas’s new symphony in © minor is to be 
performed early in the new year at the Gewandhaus 
concerts in Leipzig, under the direction of the 
composer. 


HERMANN Goetz, whose death we chronicled 
last week, has left his second opera, Francesca da 
Rimini, very nearly completed. It is said that 
the first and second acts are entirely finished, but 
that of the third, though fully sketched, the 
orchestration is still wanting. 
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Bardsley (Rev. Jas.), “I will Sing of the Mercies of the 
Lord ;” or, an Exposition of the 89th Psalm, 12mo 
(Hatchards) 2/6 
Bellows (John). Dictionary for the Pocket, French and 
English, English and French, 2nd ed. 32mo (J. Bellows) 10,6 
Benrath (Karl), Bernardino Ochino, of Siena; a Contribu- 
tion towards the History of the Reformation, 8vo 
(Nisbet & Co.) 9,0 
Beveridge (Robert), Clara Ponsonby; or, Wheets within 
Ng Pere peer ree (3. Tinsley) 7,6 
Brown (Robert), The Hidden Mystery ; or, the Revela- 
tions of the World, 8v0............00e04 (Nisbet & Co.) 10/6 
Children’s Treasury (The), Vol. 5, July to December, 
BONO 6.0000 000600000050 6eeses cedecwed (Hangnton & Co.) 2,0 











